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THE AMERICAN CITY 


~~ 


New 72-page handbook 


gives modern answers 
to the old problems of... 


SAFEGUARDING smaller water supplies 

ELIMINATING algae troubles i: 
CONDITIONING filters 

CLEANING reservoirs, basins, tanks . | 


ment—sound, practical datathat’seasy 

MEETING emergencies to apply. Written by Walter L. Savell. 
of the Mathieson technical staff, it 

gives specific advice on problems that 
every water works man encounters. 
Nearly 50 illustrations add to its 
value. Full page reference tables sum- 
marize ordinary and emergency con- 


SELECTING proper feeding equipment 


The Maruieson Ackatt Works (Inc.), 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. ditions—tell you what to do and how 
Yes, send me a copy of “Hypo-Chlorination of Water.” to do it, with an eye on economy as 

well as on results. 
Vame The coupon at the left entitles 


water works men to a copy without 


cost. Mail it today to... 


Address The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (inc.) 
: 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

and HTH-15...Caustic Soda...Bleaching Powder im 


monia, Anhydrous and Aqua...PH-Plus (Fused Alkali 
Solid Carbon Dioxide...CCH (Industrial Hypochlori« 


During September we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN City 
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| Public Works—Blue Eagle 


Officials of Public Works 
Administration ¥ 
wh RETARY of the Interior Harold L. 
~ Ickes. during the few weeks since he 
became Public Works Administrator, has 
vathered in Washington a group of men 
outstanding in their professions of engi- 
neering. law, architecture and _ public 
administration, who are advising and as- 
sisting him in the administration of the 
public works section of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. The leading mem- 
bers of this group, as comprised up to 
August 29, are: 


Administrator 
of Public 


M. Waite, Deputy 
Board 


Colonel Henry 
ind member of the Special 
Works 

Major Philip B. Fleming, Executive Officer 

Major Robert W. Crawford, Executive Assistant 
to the Deputy Administrator 


Colonel E. W. Clark, Executive Assistant to the 
Deputy Administrator 

Henry T. Hunt, General Counsel, Legal Division 

Fred E. Sehnepfe, Director of Federal Projects 


Robert D. Kohn, Director of Housing 

Llovd H. Landau, General: Solicitor 

Clarence McDonough, Digg@tor of Engineering 

Lewis P. Mansfield, Finan@é Director 

George H. Parker, Chief countant 

Emil Hurja, Administrative Assistant to the Ad- 
ministrator 


Announcement has also been made of 
the appointment of Paul V. Betters, of 
Chicago, Executive Secretary of the 
United States Conference of Mayors, as 
liaison officer for the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works with mu- 
nicipalities. 


State Engineers for the Public 
Works Administration 


LIST of State Engineers appointed 
by the Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works was made public 
on August 29, 1933. The State Engi- 
neers occupy an important place in the 
\dministration’s decentralized organiza- 
They are the Administrator’s tech- 
nical representatives in the field who in 
the first instance pass on applications for 
public works loans. They also serve as 
executive officers of the State Advisory 
Boards. 
The complete list follows, with the ex- 
ception of Alabama, for which appoint- 
ment has not yet been announced: 


tion, 


Anizona-New Mexico-—-Howard S. Reed, Phoenix 
\rkansas—Alex Allaire, New P. O. Bldg., Lit- 
Rock 

Catirvornia—Frank E. Trask, State Bldg., Los 
Angeles 

1no—George M. Bull, 229 Custom House, 
Denver 

Connecticut-Ruope Istann—Leslie A. Hoffman, 
Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport 

Detawane—Charles H. Fleming, State House, 
Dovel 

i A James E. Cotton, Tallahassee 

G 1—J. Houston Johnston, 722 Citizens and 


Scuthern Bank Bldg., Atlanta 
lvano—Ivan C. Crawford, State House, Boise 
Joshua D’Esposito, U. S. Court House, 


igo 


Inviana—Albert H. Hinkle, 401-D, Federal Bldg., 
Indianapolis 

Iowa—P. Frank Hopkins, State House, Des 
Moines 

Kansas—Robert J. Paulette, Topeka 

Kentucky—Robert \V. L. Wright, 267 Federal 
Bldg., Louisville 

LouisianA—Orloff Henry, 714 Masonic Temple, 
New Orleans 

Maine—George M. Williamson, Portland 

Maryitanp—Abel Wolman, 1245 Baltimore Trust 
Company Bldg., Baltimore 

Massacuusetts—Charles KR. Gow, 307 State 
House, Boston 

Micui¢an—Mortimer E. Cooley, 10 Fisher Bldg.. 
Detroit 

Minnesota—William N. Carey, 1246 University 
Ave., St. Paul 

MIsSIsSIPPI George H. Wells, 241 Edwards Hotel, 
Jackson 

Missovurt—Hugh Miller, Buder Bldg., St. Louis 

Montana—D. McKinnon, 219 Federal Bldg., 


Helena 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha 
Nevapa with Uran 
New 


Albert C. Arend, 420 Federal Bldg.. 


Harold Lockwood, 


State House, Concord 

New Jersey—Cornelius C. Vermuele, In !us 
trial Bldg., 1060 Broad St.. Newark 

New Mexico with Arizona 

New York—Arthur S. Tuttle. Capitol. A'bany 

Carorina—Herman G. Baity, Chap:! Hill 

Norta Dakota-Soutn Dakora—Harry C. Knul 
son, Federal Bldg., Devils Lake 

On1o—L. A. Boulay, Wyandotte Bldg. 6th floor, 


Columbus 


S. Donnell, Federal Bldg... 
Oklahoma City 

Orecon—Claude C. Hockley, Federal B'dg., Port 
land 

PENNSYLVANIA—William H. Gravell, Capitol Bldg., 
Harrisburg 


Ruope Istanp with Connecticut 


Soutw Carotina—J. L. M. Irby, Columbia 

Soutu Dakota with Norta Dakota 

TeNNeEsSSEE—Harry S. Berry, Nashville 

Texas—Robert A. Thompson, Fair Bldg., Fort 
Worth 

Uran-Nevapa—Richard Ambrose Hart, Federal 
Bldg., Salt Lake City 

Vermont with New Hampsnire 

Vircinta—James A. Anderson, 337 P. O. Bldg., 


Richmond 


Wasnuincton—Gene Hoffman, Olympia 


West Vircinta—M. Lindsay O’Neale. Charleston 

Wisconsin—James L. Ferebee, Madison 

Wyominc—Francis C. Williams, Cheyenne 

Hawan-—Stanley L. Scott, Honolulu 
AraskA—Dr. Philip S. Smith, Alaskan Division, 
Geological Survey 

Puerto Rico—Colonel Francis J. Behr, C.A 


San Juan 


More Than One-Third of the 
$3.300,.000.000 Public W orks 
Funds Allotted 


HAT allocations to August 31 total 

nearly $1.400.000,000 of the $3.300.- 
000.000 fund at the disposal of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, is announced by Public Works 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes. These 
allotments include $400.000,000 to the 
states for rural and urban highways: 
more than $50,000,000 for other high- 
ways, roads and trails: $50,000,000 to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority; $25.- 
000,000 for subsistence homesteads: 
about $140,000,000 for work 
and harbors and flood control: and vary- 
ing sums for a long list of Federal proj- 
ects including reclamation, park service. 


on. rivers 


hospitals, post offices, ete. 


The first municipal project to receive a 


grant and loan is the’ Tri-Borough 
Bridge Authority of New York, for the 
completion of the construction of the 


bridge connecting the boroughs of Man 
hattan, Bronx and Queens. For this pur 
Federal loan of $37,000,000 and 
$7.200.000 


pose a 


a grant of have been made. 
Five housing projects involving Federal 
aid to the extent of $9,620,000, as men 
tioned elsewhere in this issue, have had 
tentative approval. 


On August 24 announcement was made 
that the Public Works Administration 
had sent approval contract forms to five 
municipalities had for 
loans and grants to construct water- 
works systems: Pahokee, Fla.; Clarton. 
Miss.; Fort Benton, Mont.; Spearfish, S. 
Dak.: and Newcastle. Wyo. 

Allocation of $1.759.500 to the District 


which applied 


of Columbia to be spent on the city’s 
sewerage system has also been an- 


nounced, and $37.500.000 to the Port of 
New York Authority for a vehicular tun 
nel under the Hudson River from 38th 
St.. New York, to Weehawken, N. J. 
Many other non-Federal projects of a 
and economically desir 


socially useful 


able character now under consideration 
by the Administration are expected to be 


approved soon, 


Municipal Utilities and 


the Blue Eagle 
THE NRA ruling. as published on this 


page last that) municipal 
governments affected 


voluntarily) by codes of maximum hours 


month. 


are not (except 


and minimum wages. has since been 


modified as to “municipally owned pub 
lic utilities.” In reply to an inquiry as 
to types of utilities affected, the 
National Recovery Administration writes 


thus 


to THe American City under date of 
August 28, 1933: 
“The term ‘municipally owned public 


is restricted to utilities for which 
are made by methods other than 
A sewerage system, for example, 
while termed ‘public utility,” is a system 
that is operated and maintained through 


utilities’ 
charges 


taxes, 


a tax system. as a rule. and in some 
cases on a rental basis in addition to 
taxes levied. Such a system would not 


be included in the above interpretation; 
however, if a state or municipality oper 
ating a public utility (whether publicly 
or privately owned) the 
Presidents Reemployment Agreement 
and get the Blue Eagle, it must comply 
with its provisions.” 


wants to sign 


See Pages 68, 71, and 75 


for revised list of «tate regional 
visers to the Federal Emergency Admin 
tion of Public Work ind data as to pr 
dure in applying for Federal funds for pub 
lic works and housing 


THE AMERICAN 


® F every ten pump and well water system 
units that serve the world’s industries and 


municipalities today . . . seven are LAYNE. 


They serve industrial giants and industrial 
dwarves. They serve the greatest cities and the 
smallest villages. But no matter what or where 
they serve, their job is the same. . . to produce 
the greatest amount of water at the lowest 
possible cost. Their service, their economy 
and their efficiency is guaranteed by the 
world’s largest and oldest organzation of hy- 
drological experts, specially trained engineers 


MEMPHIS 


and experienced pump manufacturers. If you 
would like to know how to step up your water 
production and, at the same time, lower your 
cost ...send now for Layne’s new free book- 
let, “WATER OR NO Pay.” 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC.,, Department B 
General Offices | Memphis, Tennessee 


Send me free bulletins on Layne Pumps, Wells, 
Well Water Systems of special value to munici- 
pal officials. 


Name 


City 


AYNE PUMPS 
AND WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


During September we hope you will remember to mention Tae American City 
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CARL SCHNEIDER 
Division of Public Works 
New Orleans, La. 


MARK B. OWEN 
Public 


Engine ering 


Mich 


FHOMAS L. CusilGA.. 


Supt. of Street Cleaning nmissioner of 
Washington, D. C. ind 


Dearborn, 


\. M. ANDERSON 


Secretary, 1.A.P.W.O. 
Chicago, Ill. 


HURTGEN 
Director of Public Works 
Kenosha. Wis. 


JAMES GARBERG 
Supt. of Strects 


M nheapo.ts, Minn 


L. E. DEMPSEY E. A 


Chief, Sanitary Department 
Greensboro, N. C 


. WOOD 


Chief, Street Cleaning Division 
Winnipeg. Man., Canada 


EDWIN A. MILLER 


Supervisor of Maintenan 
Rochester, N 


Officers and Board of Governors of Inter- 
national Association of Public Works Offi- 
cials Meeting in Milwaukee, September 21- 
23, 1933, for Their Fourteenth 
Conference 


Annual 


!AROLD D. BRADLEY 
ity Street Commissioner 
tto, Ont.. Canada 


{ Street Clea 


uisville 


Ky 


4. J. PAUI 


pt. of Pub 
Ann Arbor, 


Supt 


W 


Mich 


orks 


WILBUR H 


WINSHIP 


Street Commissioner 


Indianapolis, 


Ind 


H. W. FLEDDERMAN 
4 
4 
President. Manufacturers D n, 
1A.P.W.O.. New .Yorl 


BALANCED DESIGN! 


The “Plus” quality in 
American and Niagara 
Water Meters 


Each part in a water meter must be well 
designed, finely built, if the meter is to 
give reasonable service. But an aggrega- 
tion of fine parts is not enough to assure 
truly fine performance. It requires 
something “plus.” Balanced design is 
essential! 


Just as the well-rounded football team 
will outplay and defeat a collection of 
opposing stars who “play to the grand- 
stands,” so will perfect team-play of all 
parts in a water meter give the extra ac- 
curacy and added life that you are look- 
ing for. This you get in American or 
Niagara Meters. 

Back of every American or Niagara 
Water Meter you buy today is 40 years’ 
steady development of perfection in each 
part and in the balance of the whole. 
You can test°for yourself the superior 
performance of American or Niagara Me- 
ters on your next meter order. Write 
for prices and details. 


BUFFALO METER CO. 


Established 1892 


2902 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


aud AMERICA 


Water Meters 


THE AMERICAN city 


IN CHAPMAN NON-SLAM 
CHECK VALVES 


Tue balanced disc of the new Chapman Non- 
Slam Check Valve reduces head losses, elimi- 
nates slamming, cuts down replacement of parts. 
Supported and balanced on two hinge pins, the 
disc requires little force to keep it off its seat. 
When opened, the disc does not throw its weight 
against the stream but rides lightly and smoothly 
with the flow. This reduces, by 75%, head 
losses caused by ordinary type check valves, and 


also relieves severe wear on Pa 

hinge pins and bearings. 

A steadily increasing num- | | 

ber of these valves are in “>\~ | 

use on water, oil, gas and es | 


air lines. Write for the illus- @6"eatenreo U 
trated booklet that describes 
many advantages of Chapman vy forcing the short flap of 

, the dise against the stream, 
Non-Slam Check Valves. 


prevents slamming 


‘VALVE MANUFACTURING CO. 
INDIAN ORCHAR D, MASSACHUSET 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City. 
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Meters Check Losses 


[MPORTANT STATISTICS 
on Services, Meters, Hydrants 


and Mains of American Water- 
Works Systems will be found 
in the fortheoming Municipal 
Index. 


Kansas City, Kans. 

Fr; 1912, the population of Kansas City, 
Kans., was 84,000, and 52.5 per cent 

of the domestic services and all of the 

industrial services were metered. The 


average daily per capita consumption 
was 92.2 gallons. In 1920 the population 


had increased to 101,177, 45.5 per cent 
of the domestic services and all of the 
industrial services were metered, and the 
consumption had increased to 138.3 gal- 
lons per capita daily, owing to increased 
industrial use. In 1930, with a popula- 
tion of 121,857 and all services metered, 
there was still a slight increase in the 
per capita daily consumption due to 
further industrial uses, bringing the total 
to 144 gallons per capita. In 1932 the 
population was 122,500, all services were 
metered, and the consumption had 
dropped to 107.7 gallons per capita daily, 
the major portion of this drop being due 
to a sharp falling off in demand for in- 
dustrial purposes.—James D. Donovan, 
Manager, Department of Water, Light 
and Power. 


Madisonville, Ky. 


N 1920, when the population of Mad- 

isonville was 8,000, there were no 
meters in the system, and the average 
daily consumption was 225 gallons per 
capita. In 1932 the population had in- 
creased to 9,000, the system was 100 per 
cent metered, and the average daily con- 
sumption dropped to 105 gallons per 


capita. The operating expense of the 
pumping station has been reduced 50 
per cent, and the annual power con- 


sumption has been reduced approximate- 
ly $1,500. The annual saving on chlo- 
rine is $102, and the miscellaneous ex- 
pense item has also fallen off 50 per 
cent. Water is an item of great im- 
portance, for Madisonville obtains its 
supply from surface-fed lakes, and 100 
per cent metering has meant a lot toward 
insuring the city of plenty of water. 
Hatt Arnotp, Superintendent, Munici- 
pal Light and Water Plant. 


Augusta, Maine 


RIOR to 1910 no records are avail- 
able of the water consumption in 
\ugusta. In 1910 the population was 
13,211, 1.1 per cent of the services were 


metered, and the average daily consump- 
tion per capita was 175 gallons. 
cessive increases 
the per cent of 


Suc- 
in population and _ in 
services metered has 


shown a steadily reduced per capita 
consumption. Metering does not actual- 
ly save money in Augusta, as we have a 
gravity supply, but it has conserved 
water. In 1920 the population was 14.- 


114, 6.8 per cent of the services ‘were 
metered, and the consumption was 160 
gallons per capita daily. The 1930 pop- 
ulation was 17,189, 14 per cent of the 
services were metered, and the per capita 
consumption had dropped to 128 gallons 
daily. In 1932, with a population of 
17,200 and 15 per cent of the services 
metered, the average daily consumption 
had droppe sd to 119 gallons per capita. 

S. S. AntHoNy, Superintendent, Water 
Department. 


Washington Suburban 
Sanitary District, Md. 


HE Washington Suburban Sanitary 
District, with its office at Hyattsville. 


Md., was organized in 1918. In 1920, 
however, the old water systems in the 
various communities had not yet been 


consolidated into one large system 
These old systems were inadequate, and 
no fair comparison can be made between 
the consumption figures of 1920 and 
those of 1930 and 1932. The communi- 
ties are now served by one large system. 
In 1920 the population of the Sanitary 
District was 32,300, and 10,500 
served with water. Only a very small 
portion of the services metered, 
and the average daily consumption for 
the population served was 31 gallons per 
capita. The 1930 population was 60.- 
578 in the District, and 48,000 was 
served. All services were metered, and 
the known consumption for the popula 
tion served was 74 gallons per capita 
daily. In 1932 the population had _in- 
creased to 65,000 in the Sanitary District. 
and 55.000 were served. All the ser 
vices, which are practically entirely do 
mestic, were metered, and the consump 
tion was 75 gallons per capita daily, for 
the population served.—-Roserr B. 
Morse, Chief Engineer, Washington Sub 
urban Sanitary District. 


Mass. 


N 1920 the population of Danvers was 

11.500, 5 per cent of the domestic 
services and 50 per cent of the indus 
trial services were metered, and the ay 
erage daily per capita consumption was 
127 gallons. In 1930 the population had 
increased to 13,000, the domestic ser- 
vices were 60 per cent metered and the 
industrial services 100 per cent metered. 
and the average daily consumption had 
dropped to 101 gallons per capita. It 
is a difficult matter to determine what 
et savings may have been made in 
the Department due to increased meter- 
ing, as there are so many factors in- 
volved. Our consumption has decreased 


were 


were 


Danvers, 


Reports 
on 

the Services of 

Water Meters 


from 1,462,875 gpd in 1921 to 1,148,362 
gpd in 1932. The industrial consump 
tion has decreased, however, the con- 
sumption at institutions has 
and the domestic consumption has de 
creased. At the same time the revenue 
has increased, owing to a change in rates 
It must also be realized that per capita 
consumption means nothing unless one 
knows what is behind the curtains; that 
is, is it a strictly domestic consumption, 
or a combined domestic and commercial 
and institutional consumption? In our 
particular case, between two industrial 
plants and three large state institutions, 
50 per cent of the entire pumpage is ac 
counted for. Night flow tests on the 
Danvers system have shown it to be ex 
ceptionally free from leakage. In 1921 
there was a night flow of 574 gpm, and 
in 1923 it had increased to 594: but 
since then it has decreased to 365. in 
1927, 481 in 1929, and 277 in 1931. 
Thus meters and flow tests have brought 
about the present consumption rate of 
1.148.362 gallons in 1932, 
to 1.539.841 gallons in 1923 
Esty, Superintendent, Water 
ment 


increased, 


as compared 
Rocer W. 
Depart- 


oF WATER SUPPLY 


“The Well of Joseph” 


HIS WELL at Cairo & one of the most in 
examples of an ancient public 
water supply. It is cut inte solid rock for a 
depth of 150 feet. At this level the shaft is 
enlarged at one side to form a chamber. be 
Another shaft 


connects this reservou with a bed of gravel 


neath which is the reservoir 


where the ground water i» tapped The water 
is hoisted to the surface in iron pots con 
nected by chains. These are propelled by ma 
chinery turned by oxen and horses, who are 
led to the well bottom by means of a spiral 
ramp 

Local legend attributes this well to the fa 
mous Old Testament character for whom it 
is named, but careful research has dated it 
from the Twelfth Century, A.D. For its time 
it is an amazing work of « ngineering. but it is, 
f course. clum-y and primitive compared 


to the modern water «y+tem that supphes our 


wn city 
\O 6 OF A SERIES OF WATER 
ERTISEMENTS USED IN 


LOCAL NEWSPAPERS BY THI 
AMERICAN WATER WORKS & 
ELECTRIC CO 


THE AMERICAN ITy 


Lubbock's Municipal Diesel 

Plant. The building in the 

background houses the 

smaller units of the original 
plant 


1250 and 1125-K.V.A. Nord- 
berg Diesel generating 
units, which now serve the 


City of Lubbock 


The municipal power plant at Lubbock, Texas, originaily con- 

sisted of several small units with additions being made as the 

load grew. Later, this original plant with its multiplicity of 

small engines proved inadequate for the city's needs. Its per- 

formance was unsatisfactory from the standpoint of economy. 
Nordberg Diesels are built in To overcome these disadvantages, a new plant was built in 
1930 and a 1125-K.V.A. Nordberg Diesel was installed. Last 
year, another Nordberg unit, but of 1250-K.V.A. size, was 
placed in service. 


two and four-cycle types, air 
and mechanical-injection, cross- 
head and trunk piston construc- 


Son and ta dass Gress t0@herco- lf it is larger, more efficient and more dependable units that 


. 4 are wanted, you can depend on Nordberg Diesels—just like 
Lubbock and other progressive municipalities are doing. 
ype ae requirements. 


Let us send you data on Nordberg Diesels, or better 
= still let a Nordberg Representative discuss your power 


problem with you. 


| MiG. CO. 


o you mention THe American City? Please do 
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Highways 


Montana Counties Use Auto 
License Fees for Roads 


‘HE revenue which Montana counties 
have had for the construction and 
maintenance of county roads not on the 
Federal Aid system has been from the 
automobile license fund and also from a 
property tax of 2 to 5 mills for roads, 
according to R. D. Rader, State Highway 
Engineer. Each county receives the en- 
tire amount paid by automobile owners 
residing within its limits, after its pro- 
portionate share for administration ex- 
penses has been deducted. Thus the 
counties where there are a large number 
of ears secure more road funds than do 
counties where fewer automobiles are 
owned. 

The less populous counties have long 
worried over means to take care of their 
roads when license funds proved inade- 
quate. They want more of the license 
money. To give it to them a bill was 
introduced in the Legislature providing 
for distribution of the funds equally 
among the counties. If the bill had 
passed, the county in which there are 
5,000 cars would have received only as 
much as the county having 500 cars. 
The bill failed of adoption. 


The Dole or Highway Work 


HERE are only two possible forms of 

relief to the unemployed—jobs or 
dole. Many platitudes have been ex- 
pressed by as many authors on this sub- 
ject, and because these platitudes usual- 
ly express accepted facts or pointed 
arguments, pro and con, a mere state- 
ment of them may be enlightening and 
may point the way to unavoidable con- 
clusions: 

l. Dole 
ment. 

2. Dole increases unemployment pro- 
gressively. 

3. Dole is cumulative. 

4. Dole is destructive of character. 

5. Dole destroys the will to work. 

6. Dole makes it a risk to accept a 

job for fear that one may find it difficult 
to get back on the dole. 
_ 7. Dole dollars of tax money reach 
farther than job dollars. both because of 
the smallness of the dole as compared 
with wages, and because dole does not 
involve profits, materials, ete. 

8. Dole relief has been found to in- 
volve a minimum overhead expenditure 

> per cent in those communities 
where dole is a major problem. 


~ 


does not relieve unemploy- 


of 25 
ntrast these generally accepted plat- 
itudes with the following axiomatic state- 
ments which are as frequently heard: 
Jobs relieve unemployment. 
decrease unemployment pro- 
vely, 


Jobs make more jobs. 


and Streets 


4. Jobs preserve and restore charac- 
ter. 

5. Jobs are still preferred to dole by 
the majority of those supported on the 
dole, but experience indicates that this 
will become decreasingly true. 

6. Work or nothing, should be the 
answer to every able-bodied man, and 
when this answer becomes general, those 
who do not care to work will soon dis- 
appear from the community. 

7. Ultimately there can be no com- 
parison between the economy of work re- 
lief and that of dole relief. 

8. There is little or no overhead cost 
in work relief under present-day condi- 
tions, 

The general consensus of opinion to- 
day is reflected in the following com- 
ment: “It would be better to pay men 
to dig a hole and to pay other men to 
fill it up again rather than to give un- 
earned dole.” Such a proceeding would 
be wasteful, since it lacks useful accom- 
plishment, and in view of the fact that 
there is plenty to be done which will 
produce lasting betterments, as between 
work relief and dole relief. there can be 
no question as to which is the better 
solution from all standpoints including 
that of the recipient of the relief and 
that of the taxpayer who foots the bill. 

From a paper by LeRoy C. Smith, Engineer 
anager, Wayne County Road Commission, pre 
s nted before the Michigan Highway Engineer- 
ing Conference. 


Port Jervis Builds New 
Through Highway 


DAY of progress dawned on Port 
Jervis. N. Y.. when workers on two 
ends of Park Avenue. the city’s most 


Street Oiling in New York State in 


No. of Miles 


Name of of Streets 


Construction 


Maintenance 


‘inance 


spectacular work relief project. met in 
the center of the roadway after nearly 
nine months of excavation, during which 
30.000 yards of rock was removed. Th: 
City Council has already authorized ad 
vertisement for bids for 10,000 
yards of concrete in place lo complete 
Concreting will begin with 


square 


the project. 
in two or three weeks. and before wintet 
the city equipped with a new 
western entrance claimed to be compara 
ble in workship and scenic beauty only 
to the Storm King Highway on the west 
shore of the Hudson River north of the 
military academy at West Point. 

The stretch of read is literally a shelf 
dug out of the side of Mount William 
and connects Main Street with Route 42 
leading into Sullivan County. <A_ solid 
cliff was conquered by workmen on this 
all-hand labor project. which supplied 
work to nearly 500 unemployed men dut 
ing the entire winter and summer. 


will be 


As a motorist drives over this new 
read he will be able to view virtually 
every home in Port Jervis, and may, if 


he desires, linger at the look-out at the 
center and high point of the road to view 
the picture of the Delaware River and 
Matamoras. Pa.. lying beyond. with the 
Pocono Mountains in the distance. 

This is the third of three spectacular 
relief projects undertaken by Port Jervis 
in the last two years. The first was a 
3¥%-mile mountain park drive, and the 
other a new dam. 1.000 feet 
long and 50 feet high. 

FREDERICK \ 


reservoir 


CONRAD 
City Engineer 


1932 


Average Cost per 
Sq. Yd. Including 


Municipality Oiled in 1932 Kinds of Oil Used Materials & Labor 
Amsterdam. 8.3 Hot and cold application Bituminous T—cold $18 
Auburn 6 Asphaltic cut-back 05 
Batavia , 35 Asphalt with cut-back 04 
Buffalo 1.00 Tarmac O787 
Cohoes 15 Standard liquid asphalt 03 
Cortland 1 Asphaltic 13 
Dunkirk 50 Socony No. 6 ol 
Elmira 28 Asphaltic cut-back 12 
Glens Falls Colas light oil 
Gloversville 8 7 Liquid asphalt No. 5 and surface material No. 55 028 
Lackawanna 8 0 Heavy asphaltic O45 
Little Falls 15 Tarmac 045 
Lockport 10 68°), asphalt, cut-back 11 
Middletown 70°% asphaltic O55 
New York 

Brooklyn 51 Asphalt road oil for cold application O17 
Newburgh 6 29 Tarvia B 0578 
Oneonta 13.2 Tarmac 
Poughkeepsie 21 01 Liquid asphalt 027 
Ro-hester 25 Tarvia retread 
S henectady 13.5 Defiance road oi f ‘ 
Tonawanda 4 Road oil in t 

itertown 19 26 No, 6 road oil, No. 7 emulsion B 
Im icott i Tarvia B Socony N fa f 
Freeport 10 60°; asphalt 0) 
Garden City 13.25 Road oil f 
Johnson City 13.3 Standard No. 4 
Larchmont 5 Asphaltic 

amaroneck 6.76 Tarvia B f 

edina 5 No, 60 Standard oi 
Rockville Centre 22.39 No. 55 asphalti 
R ye 20 60 isphalt on 
Scarsdale 7.4 Tarvia B and sand .0 

halt emulsior tone 
ewark 1,200 ft Asphalt 
From data gathered by the New York State Bureau of Municipa! Infcr 
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Citizen, Your Health! 


NORTH SIDE 
SANITARY DIST 
LINCOLN 

| PARK #LANT 


APY 


FIGHT DISEASE AT ITS SOURCE 
WITH A MODERN 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT 


Now is the time for every city needing the improvement, to build 
a modern sewage disposal plant. It’s your surest protection 
: against the ravages of water-borne disease, against the disgusting 
| pollution of beautiful streams. 


Modern sewage disposal ranks as one of the great scientific 
- advances of the age. It takes raw sewage, alive with dangerous 
; germs, and transforms the solids into useful fertilizers. The li- 
quid is converted into a harmless, sparkling water, often in better 
condition than when it entered the city water supply. 


The process is simple, safe, and economical. There is no 
odor or unsightliness. A sewage disposal plant. can be located 
any place. Many are located in beautiful public parks. 


Every city will have to provide this safety sometime. Why 
not now, when the Federal Government stands ready to help with 
funds. Its construction at this time will bring work for home 
labor without burden to home taxpayers. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Foe of Germs 


lor centuries sewage from every 
town and city has been a menacing 
source of danger and disease. Then 
modern science . . . chemistry and 
bacteriology . .. found the solution 
to the ancient problem of sewage 
disposal. A modern plant is in real- 
ity a huge laboratory where germs 
are aided in destroying one another 
to make sewage harmless and inof- 
fensive. 

Portland Cement has been of un- 
told assistance to sewage engineers 
in providing the basic material for 
waterproof, permanent, low - cost 
concrete for settling tanks and other 
structures. 


For Further Information 
Write Room 239 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 85 to 90% of the money spent on Concrete Construction Goes to Labor 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMerican City. 
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Treatment Conserves Health 


Catch-Basin Cleaning 
\TCH-BASIN cleaning is essential 
because of its direct influence upon 
the cleanliness of the sewers and the fact 
that flooded catch-basins often result in 
serious damage to adjacent property. 
Newark, N. J. has about 7,000 catch- 
hasins with three different types of heads 


or inlets: the old type granite head and 
sill: the conerete gutter inlet with a 


brick chute Jeading into the basin; and 
the cast iron inlet with a large gutter 
opening and grating. The old type gran- 
ite head was placed on the corners and 
at the pockets. The concrete gutter in- 
let is a reinforced pre-cast slab 6 feet 
long, having the same width and depth 
as the curbing. The opening in this curb 
piece is 30 feet by 6 inches, and a brick 
chute leads to the basin proper. The 
cast iron inlet and grating has an open- 
ing in the curb 36 inches long and 6 
inches high. The grating is 24 inches 
high and 48 inches long and 
toward the curb inlet. 

The present practice of the Bureau of 
Sewers is to place the inlet about 3 feet 
back from the radius curb or at the end 
of the radius where required, thus catch- 
ing the storm water from the gutters in- 
stead of having this water meet the cor- 
ner intersection. This prevents water in 
the gutter where the pedestrian crosses 
the street and in addition removes the 
water more quickly. 

The catch-basins are 7 feet 6 inches in 
depth from the top of the curb, 4 feet in 
diameter and constructed of _ brick. 
Traps are built into the bottom of the 
basins from 24% feet to 3 feet above the 
bottom, and measure 14 inches square. 
rhe connections from the basins to the 
main sewer are 12-inch pipe. The basins 
will hold from 1 to 114 cubic yards of 
material before the trap becomes entirely 
closed, causing flooding. 

Three methods of cleaning are used. 
Basins are cleaned by the hand method, 
by the Elgin Auto Eductor, and by the 
Healey Basin Machine with an orange- 
peel bucket. The hand gang consists 
of one shoveler, two top men or labor- 
ers, teams and driver, and is equipped 
with a three-legged wooden derrick with 
pulley, rope and hook and the necessary 
wooden pails and other tools. In this 
method of cleaning, the water is first 
removed, after which the shoveler de- 
scends into the basin and fills the pails, 
which are then hoisted to the surface. 
Seven basins make up a day’s work of 
8 hours for this gang, and the amount 
of material averages 7 cubic yards. The 
gang can work about 220 days per year 
under favorable weather conditions. 

lhe Auto Eductor cleaning detail con- 
sists of two laborers attached to the 
Eductor and a driver or operator. The 
day’s work is the number of basins that 
can be cleaned in 8 hours. Two men are 


slopes 


assigned to the Eductor for the reason 
that one man goes to the dump with the 
machine to help with its unloading and 
cleaning while the other man remains 
on the job removing sticks and heavy 
material from the basins to be cleaned. 
The latter man can usually get the mate- 
rial from five or six basins before the 
machine returns. hence there is no time 
lost in the actual operation of the Educ 
tor. On an average, 13 basins were 
cleaned per day during 302 working days 
of the last fiscal year. The dumps are 
about 34% miles away, so that this trav- 
eling cuts down materially the number 
of basins cleaned per day. 

The Healey bucket machine of orange- 
peel type employs a foreman, one oper- 
ator, one laborer, one team and one 5- 
cubic-yard truck on long hauls. or two 
teams and one 3-cubic-yard truck on 
short hauls. As in the other methods. 
8 hours constituies the day’s work, and 
an average of 20 basins per day have 
been cleaned, removing about 19 cubic 
yards of material. 

As a matter of economy, it has been 
found advisable to send one of the basin- 
cleaning laborers out with a large pole 
to examine the basins in order to de- 
termine whether it is necessary to clean 
them at the time when the detail may be 
in that particular district. When the 
material in the basin is not sufficient 
to warrant cleaning. the work is omit- 
ted at that time, and the basin is cleaned 
on the next trip. usually four to six 
weeks later. This man can inspect about 
1.000 basins per week, and the time of 
equipment and labor saved amply justi- 
fies this procedure. 

Street cleaners also have definite in- 
structions not to sweep piles of refuse or 
dirt into the basin or chute. Material 
when removed from the basin is taken by 
the teams and trucks to the city dumps. 
which are in the meadow section, and it 
is covered with refuse, so that there is no 
appreciable odor from it. In 1931, a 
total of 13.440 basins were cleaned and 
the amount of material removed from 
these basins was 11.150 cubic yards. 

As far as sanitation is concerned in 
the cleaning of catch-basins, the method 
of cleaning by hand is gradually being 
pushed into the background by the ma- 
chine method. Hand cleaning is being 
restricted to the basins which are not 
accessible to the machines. During the 
last fiscal year only 19 per cent of the 
total number of basins cleaned were 
cleaned by hand. In addition to the 
sanitary feature of machine cleaning, 
there is also the very important question 
of cost, which is much greater with hand 
cleaning. 

Flockhart, As- 
Street Cleaning, 


before the 
Works Of 


From a paper by John S 
sistant Engineer, Bureau of 


Cleaning, Newark, N. J., presented 
International 
ficials 


Association of Public 


SEW ERAGE 
and 
SEW AGE 
DISPOSAL 


Sewage Treatment 
with Coagulant 


| ITTLE interest has been manifested 

4 during the past few years in the field 
of chemical sewage purification. In the 
light of present-day developments and 
knowledge of coagulation and sedimenta- 
tion, the older attempts appear somewhat 


crude. Lime was usually the coagulant, 
although alumino ferric, A.B.C.. and 
other similar chemicals were tried. The 
bulky sludge resulting from the usual 


dose of one ton of lime per million gal 
lons was pressed in crude hand-operated 


filter presses and was subsequently 
turned into the ground. The effluent of 
some of these plants was remarkably 


clear as it left the plant but soon became 
foul. The caustic treatment must have 
put into solution a considerable amount 
of organic matter which 
pose when the causticity was neutralized 
by absorption of carbon dioxide. 


would decom- 


An average will require from 
3 to 4 grains of ferric chloride per gal 
lon to completely remove the suspended 
matter. $ grains per gallon 
results in the formation of 376 pounds of 
ferric hydroxide per million gallons of 
sewage. To get the greatest benefit from 
this amount of chemical, the precipitated 
sludge would have to be disposed of 
with the sewage solids removed, and we 
have reason to believe that this amount 
of iron would seriously interfere with di- 


sewage 


The use of 


gestion. 

\ study of chemical sewage purifie a- 
tion has shown that a basic reaction 
would allow the use of the necessary 
large amount of coagulant without the 
disadvantage of having to dispose of the 
resulting sludge. It has been possible 
to regenerate spent coagulant such as 
would result from the use of ferric chlo- 
ride by treating the resulting sludge with 
chlorine in amounts from 10 to 30. per 
cent of the weight of dry solids present. 
The resulting coagulant quickly forms a 
voluminous floc which settles rapidly, 
and if organic matter is present. a chlo- 
ramine substance is formed that has high 
bactericidal properties. Under certain 
conditions this cycle can be repeated in- 
definitely. With sewage, the life of the 
sludge depends on the amount of organic 
matter carried down each time by the 
floc. This is due to the tendency of the 
organic matter to decrease the specific 
gravity of the sludge. Experience has 
shown that the floc becomes too light 
for rapid settling after about 50 cycles 
of regeneration. 


From a paper presented by Ratpn A 
Stevenson, Research Engineer, Great Western 
Electro-Chemical Co. before the Fifth Annual 


Convention of the California Sewage Works As 
sociation 
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broken fire hydrants 
with Kennedy SAFETOPS 


—to eliminate the major 
expenses and dangers of 


future hydrant accidents 


HE Kennedy SAFETOP Fire Hydrant is the only hydrant which, 

if accidentally broken, can be repaired for less than $10.00, within 
half an hour, by one man, and without excavating or shutting off the 
water supply. 


While amply strong to resist ordinary impacts, the Patented Safety 
Breakable Section of the Kennedy SAFETOP parts cleanly if the 
hydrant is struck by a smashing collision and it will not cause flooding 
or likelihood of serious personal injury to the occupants of the colliding 
vehicle. 


One of the most practical methods of securing these exclusive benefits 
is to install a Kennedy SAFETOP with Adapter when hydrants of other 
types have been broken by colliding motor trucks or automobiles. The 
change-over is quick and economical and can be applied to any type of 
hydrant on the market without disturbing the existing hydrant elbow. 
If the new Kennedy SAFETOP Fire Hydrant should later be broken 
in an accident, the savings in the breakage repair will amount to 
more than the cost of a new hydrant. 


Write for full information on this opportunity to make important 
savings in Water Department maintenance expenses. 


The Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


KENNEDY 


VALVES~PIPE FITTINGS~PIRE HYDRANTS 
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REFUSE 
4 a4 


METHODS and COSTS of 


Newport News, Va. 


Seven 114-ton trucks, five l-ton dump 
carts and one dump wagon are used for 
the collection of garbage in Newport 
News, population 34,700.. The garbage 
is used to make a fill in an isolated sec- 
tion of the city. For disposal the gar- 
bage is dumped over a hill and burned 
when dry.—H. G. Smitn, Superintendent, 
Garbage Department. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Fifteen motor trucks are used by the 
city of Spokane, population 115,514, up 
to about June, 1931. on collection of both 
combustible and non-combustible refuse. 
At present, owing to the falling-off of 
business, we are using from ten to twelve 


trucks. The fleet includes two 2-ton 
heavy-duty trucks, five 1%%-ton heavy- 
duty trucks and eight 1%-ton light- 


duty trucks. All refuse is disposed of 
in the municipal incinerator 
Cor, Director of Crematory. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


The city of Charleston, population 60,- 


408, uses seven motor trucks for the 
collection of garbage. These include 
four 2-ton, one 3-ton and two 2-ton 


trucks, which haul to the municipal in- 
cinerator.—J. H. Taytor, Superinten- 
dent of Incineration. 


Morgantown, W. Va. 


Three motor trucks of 11% tons capae- 
ity each with 8-cubic-yard bodies are 
used by the city of Morgantown, popu- 
lation 16,186, for the removal of garbage 
and rubbish, which are collected to- 
gether and disposed of in the municipal 
incinerator. A 1%-ton truck is used dur- 
ing six winter months for the collection 
of ashes——R. J. Jamison, Superinten- 
dent of Sanitation. 


Wellsburg, W. Va. 

Garbage and refuse in Wellsburg, pop- 
ulation 6,398, is collected by a contrac- 
tor, who is paid 10 or 15 cents per can 
for collection, amounting to about $50 
per month. The contractor uses one 2- 
ton motor truck for collection and all 
garbage and rubbish are disposed of in 
the municipal Nye odorless incinerator. 


—Harry A. Davis, City Clerk. 


Racine, Wis. 


Racine, Wis., population 67,542, uses 
seven 249-yard Highway trailers and one 
34-yard Freuhauf trailer for the collec- 
tion of garbage, in addition to one 2%- 
ton Diamond truck which is used to haul 
the trailers in trains of four. The gar- 
bage is disposed of in a 120-ton Pitt» 
burgh-Des Moines incinerator—M. G. 
Granen, Superintendent. 


Municipal Dumps, Harbor 


Rats and Flies 


THE present campaign to combat the 

rat menace brings to the fore the 
problem of Connecticut cities and towns 
in the disposal of their garbage, rubbish 
and ashes, according to an article by Dr. 
S. H. Osborn, Connecticut State Com- 
missioner of Health. Municipal dumps 
furnish excellent housing places for rats, 
and the garbage serves to feed them and 
keep them thriving. The town dump 
usually breeds flies, and its many tin 


eans filled with rainwater breed mos- 
quitoes. 
Several years ago the Connecticut 


State Department of Health made a sur- 
vey of methods of refuse disposal in 31 
cities and towns in Connecticut. Few 
changes have been made since that time. 
The survey shows that 23 of these com- 
munities require garbage to be separated 
from ashes and rubbish. The problem 
of separation at the home is important, 
for it is closely tied up with the method 
of disposal. Most communities stipulate 
that covered metal cans be used to store 
the garbage, since they can be easily 
cleaned and are proof against rats and 
other animals. 

Twelve of the 31 communities disposed 
of garbage by feeding to hogs. 13 by 
dumping and filling, 4 by a combination 
of both, 1 by high temperature incinera- 
tion, and 1 by reduction. 

The day of the dump as a means of 
municipal garbage disposal should be 
passing by. In a few scattered instances 
where plenty of earth cover is available 
and extraordinarily good policing of the 
dump is carried out, garbage dumps may 


COLLECTION 
and 


DISPOSAL 


not be nuisances. Usually, however, they 
are. Few odors are so objectionable as 
those arising from the inevitable fires at 
garbage dumps, and the danger of the 
rat and the fly, companion pests of the 
dump, makes the garbage dump objec- 
tionable from a health standpoint. 

The process of reduction or cooking 
of garbage generally gives trouble from 
odors and is not usually adapted to small 
communities, because of the large initial 
cost and the necessity of rather highly 
skilled operation. Burial of garbage in 
shallow trenches is not used to any ex- 
tent. 

Nuisances can be prevented by the dis- 
posal of garbage at piggeries operated 
under careful management, and the dis- 
posal of rubbish and ashes on dumps 
maintained with proper covering, and 
attention to prevent dump fires. Increas- 
ing density of population, however, ac- 
companied by difficulties in satisfactorily 
locating piggeries and rubbish dumps, 
frequently may lead to the adoption of 
high-temperature incineration for the dis- 
posal of mixed garbage and _ rubbish. 
This is a sanitary method of disposal and 
can be operated without nuisance. Its 
use should spread. 


See the 1933 Municipal Index 
for “A Comparison of Methods 
for Garbage Disposal Without 
Odor Nuisance, from the View- 
point of a Muniepal Engineer.” 


The city of Islip, Long Island, N. Y., 
its refuse dump does not become unsightly 


has a novel way of taking care that 
They dig sand from a pit with a 


Caterpillar Thirty-five equipped with a Hyster winch and long drag scraper and 


and pile up the sand near the tractor. 
Highway Department, and the pit is used for a refuse dump. 


The 


is then sold to the State 
As much as 230 


sand 


yards of sand a day is moved with this equipment 
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What “NIRA” Means to 
Your Fire Alarm System 


HE National Industrial Recovery Act is a boon to every 
municipal fire department in the United States. It offers 
an opportunity that will not occur again in a life time, 
to install much needed complete new fire alarm systems 
or extend existing systems. The Federal government 
stands ready to make an outright grant to municipalities 

of 30 per cent of the cost of labor and materials employed on fire 
alarm projects and loan the remainder over a period of years at a 
low interest rate. 


The government recognizes fire alarm as important as any other 
improvement. A ruling has been made by Colonel Henry M. 
Waite, Deputy Administrator under Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes, to the effect that new fire alarm systems (which include cen- 
tral office apparatus, boxes and outside construction), fire head- 
quarters and other buildings necessary would be provided for 
under Section 202 (A) which reads as follows: 

“The Administrator, under the direction of the President, shall prepare 

a comprehensive program of public works, which shall include among 

other things the following: (A) Construction, repair, and improvement 

of public highways and park ways, public buildings, and any publicly 

owned instrumentalities and facilities.” 


There is hardly a city or town in the United States that is ade- 
quately equipped in a fire alarm way. Many cities need entirely 
new fire alarm central offices and engine house recording equip- 
ment. Nowhere can be found a sufficient number of fire alarm 
boxes. Consequently, every city official should take advantage of 
this opportunity to build up his fire alarm system. 


More than 95 per cent of the municipal fire alarm systems of the 
country were manufactured by The Gamewell Company which has 
been successfully engaged in the fire alarm business for more than 
seventy years and is in an excellent position to serve your fire alarm 
requirements. Our sales engineers are located at convenient points 
about the country. We should be glad to have one of them call 
upon you to assist in laying out fire alarm plans and provide esti- 
mates of the costs that are required in making application for the 
Federal loans. This service will not obligate either you or your 
city in any respect. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


N-EW TON. MASSE ET TS 
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Fire=Police=-Safety 


TraffiePolice Training School, 
October 9-21, 1933 
ANNOt NCEMENT has just been 


made by Northwestern University 
and the Evanston Police Department, in 
cooperation with the Traffic Committee 
of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, that a two-weeks course of 
practical training for police officers in 
the control of trafic will be held on the 
Northwestern University campus, Evans- 
ton. LIL, October 9 to 


Instructors will include police officers and 
others of national reputation, Full advantage 
will be taken of the experience of police depart- 


ments of various cities, and all modern methods 
which have proved successful will be considered. 

This Traffic Police Training School will be un- 
der the ge neral direction of Dr. A. R. Hatton, 
Head of the Department of Political Science of 
Northwestern University, and Chairman of the 
Mid-West Conference on Police Problems and 
Methods. The cooperation of the Evanston Po- 
lice Department in the undertaking will bring 
to the students at the School the practical ex- 
perience of a department which has been using 
the most modern traffic methods known, and last 
year won first prize in its class in the National 
Traffic Safety Contest. 

As attendance will be limited to 50 police of- 


ficers, prompt enrollment should be made. Half 
of the time will be spent on class work and dis- 
cussions, and half on actual field experience. 


The tuition fee will be $10; food and lodging, 
$2 per day. Since the School immediately follows 
the annual meeting in Chicago of the National 
Safety Congress, attendance at the Congress and 
the School will be possible at a minimum expen- 
diture of railroad fare. 


International World Police 
Organized 


LTHOUGH the International Crimi- 

nal Police Commission, of Europe. 
and the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, of the United States 
and Canada, are international in name. 
neither organization is truly world-wide 
in its membership or practical operation. 
For this reason there should be a real 
field of usefulness for the International 
World Police, the organization of which 
took place in Chicago on July 28. 

In a radio address on August 25, by 
Police Commissioner James S. Bolan. of 
New York, the first president of the new 
organization. the primary function of the 
International World Police was em- 
phasized as “closing the net of the forces 
of law and order around the smartest 
and the most adroit of all criminals—the 
international criminal.” 

“For many years, crimes of interna- 
tional aspect have caused the police 
lorces of the world considerable trouble.” 
said Commissioner Bolan. “Adopting 
every modern device, including airplanes. 
radios, transatlantic telephones, and even 
speed boats, to facilitate operation and 
escape, international criminals have kept 
themselves abreast of the modern ad- 
vanees in science. Police organizations. 
handicapped by old methods and older 
routine, have found themselves  out- 
maneuvered and out-smarted in their ef- 


forts to combat not only the increase in 
international crime. but the increase in 
the number of international criminals. 
“There are many types of crime. and 
many types of criminals with which the 
International World Police will concern 
itself. A few of these are 
Bad check passers and counterfeiters 
Confidence men 
Stock and bond frauds and chests 
International gamblers 
Violators of international laws on smuggling and 
the distribution ofgnarcotics 
Anarchists and_ those 
overthrow of organized government 
Racketeers 
Jewelry thieves 
K idnapers 
White slavers 
“The charter members of the Inter- 
national World Police comprise the ad- 
ministrative and executive heads of na- 
tional, state and municipal police forces 


engaged in advocating the 


throughout the world. By agreement 
among these officials, the International 


World Police will soon set up and op- 
erate two principal Bureaus. One of 
these Bureaus will be in Washington, to 
work in close cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Investigation of the Department 
of Justice, of which H. Edgar Hoover is 
Director, and this office will serve as the 
headquarters for the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The European headquarters will 
operate as the principal office of the 
Eastern Hemisphere.” 


Evolution of a Highway 
Safety Campaign 

RESOLUTION adopted by the East- 

ern Conference of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators early in 1932 called public 
attention to the fact that the gasoline ser- 
vice stations of the country potentially 
were splendid mediums for the dissemina- 
tion of safety propaganda. Every motor- 
ist must visit them. Therefore, anything 
which would call attention to the disas- 
trous consequences of a bad motor op 


eration, would tend to decrease the ef 


fects of such driving. 


ONE OF THE POSTERS USED 
IN THE STREET AND HIGHWAY 
SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


HELP us 7’; 


FIRE 


|_ FIRE PREVENTION WEEK OCT-14 | 


Following this resolution. conferences 
were held between the Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, a group of large oil com- 
panies, and representatives of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters (1 Park Avenue, New 
York), one of the leaders of the safety 
movement in the country. The result of 
this was an experimental poster cam- 
paign in the states of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania under the spon- 
sorship of the Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sioners of those states and under the su- 
pervision of the National Bureau. 

For seven months of the summer and 
fall a group of the largest oil companies 
displayed in 4,000 stations the 


service 


posters calling attention to common 
driving errors. These were changed 
monthly, 


When the accident record of 1932 
showed a reduction in the number of per- 
sons killed and injured. the oil compa- 
nies received their share of credit. De- 
spite adverse business conditions, it was 
decided to extend the campaign in 1933, 
with the result that 10,000 service sta- 
tions in 14 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia are today carrying striking col- 
ored posters of common traffic law viola- 
tions. There will be seven of them in 
this series, the last to appear in October. 
This 1933 campaign is again under the 
sponsorship of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators and the large oil companies. Al- 
ready, with business conditions improv- 
ing, it is planned to extend the work to 
all the states in 1934. The companies al- 
lied this year are: Colonial Beacon Oil 
Co., Inc., Gulf Refining Co., Standard 
Oil Co. of Louisiana, Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, Standard Oil Co. of New 
York, Standard Oil Co. of Pennsylvania, 
The Texas Co., and the Warner-Quinlan 
( 

The Governors of 34 states have pro- 
claimed September as a safety month. It 
chiefly at automobile driving, 
with the design of checking the late sum- 
mer increase in The six 
color poster for September, here repro 
duced, fits in with the work of the Gov 
The number of 
cities have obtained supplies of this or 


is aimed 


accidents. 


ernors, police ot a 
previous posters, which have been placed 
in conspicuous places on the. streets. 
Traffic New York, Baltimore 
and other cities are displaying them in 
their court rooms. Institutions like the 
Boston Public Library have likewise 
posted them in their branches. In con 
sequence, millions of persons monthly 
have been impressed with the fact that 
the safety of the nation is up to them 


courts in 


Aids for Fire Prevention Week 

The “sticker” reproduced above, and 
other fire prevention material, can be se- 
cured from The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York. 
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THIS PROTECTION CASE 
GUARDS MATHEWS HYDRANTS 


FROM SIX COSTLY DANGERS 


1. Itprevents frozen ground from 
heaving the hydrant, breaking 


joints, and starting leaks. 


2. it doubles the resistance to 
traffic accidents. A full-strength 
barrel is supported by a sand- 
spun case. 


3. It permits the complete bar- 
rel to be lifted from the ground. 
Every working part, including 
valve seats, becomes visible and 


accessible. 


4. Broken hydrants can be re- 
paired without digging. Simply 
unscrew the damaged barrel 
and replace it. 


5. Nozzle levels can be raised 
to accommodate grade changes 
without disturbing mains or 
uprooting hydrants—just by in- 
serting a longer Mathews barrel. 


6. Only the Mathews principle 
of design permits lowering of 
the nozzles without digging 
up the entire hydrant. With 
Mathews Hydrants you simply 
cut off the Protection Case and 
insert a shorter barrel. 


These points will be fully ex- 
plained if you drop a note to 
R. D. Wood & Co, 


“SAND-SPUN” PIPE 


NO BETTER PIPE THAN “SAND-SPUN” IS MADE. A PRODUCT FUNDAMENTALLY 
DIFFERENT FROM PIT-CAST PIPE. NO ANNEALING IS NECESSARY... 16 ft. lengths 
furnished in all sizes 4 inches to 36 inches inclusive. 20 ft. lengths also furnished in 
sizes 12 inches to 30 inches inclusive... We are prepared to ship by water, rail or truck. 


R-D-WOOD 


ESTABLISHED IN 1803 


Mention Tue American Crty—it helps. 
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A Four-Million-Gallon 


Ornamental Storage Tank 


Sheboygan, Wis., Builds Largest Municipal Tank 


By THEODORE REED KENDALL 
Engineering Editor, 
The American City 


$200,000 of water-works bonds, the city of Sheboy- 

gan, Wis., has recently completed and placed in ser- 
vice what is believed to be the largest elevated steel water 
tank in municipal service in this country. It is located 
almost directly west of the center of population of the city, 
and 244 miles from the shore of Lake Michigan, in a 
2\4-acre plot owned by the city in the middle of the Taylor 
Hill reservation, which belongs to the county. The entire 
tank is encased in a brick structure, so that it makes a 
truly ornamental addition to the landscape of the com- 
munity. 

The lake intake, filter plant and puraping equipment of 
the city are all planned for a maximum draft of 20 
million gallons daily. The average pumpage during the 
year is 6 million gallons daily, the maximum daily 11 
million gallons, and the maximum hourly rate 20 million 
gallons. Thus the pumps and other structures cannot ade- 
quately supply the city at all times with water at sufficient 
pressure, and should a severe fire occur at the time of 


Ac- 


2200.00 the project entirely from the sale of 


maximum pumpage, the results would be disastrous. 


IN CURTAIN WALL 


VIEW OF THE TANK BEFORE 
TO PERMIT ERECTION 
WITHIN 


cordingly, steps were taken to provide proper storage at 
the opposite end of the city from the pumps, through the 
construction of the new 4-million-gallon elevated steel 
storage tank, masked with a surrounding curtain wall of 
brick pierced with windows to break the facade and 
furnish light within the 3-foot walkway between the tank 
and curtain wall. 

The initial work was the construction of a 30-inch main 
from the nearest large main in the city to connect with 
the new reservoir. This work was done during the last 
ten months, using a large portion of welfare labor. By 
the completion of this connecting link and the new water 
tank, the pressure in the city will be equalized just as 
though another pumping station had been constructed at 
the site of the tank. Further, in winter it will be possible 
to shut down the pumps at the lake pumping station for 
as much as 24 hours to make repairs or adjustments to 
them, or to the filter plant, or to repair the intake. 

The steel tank is built on ground having an elevation 
of 153 feet above city datum, which is 2 feet higher than 
the government datum for Lake Michigan. The bottom of 
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A CLOSE-UP OF THE EXTERIOR 
COLUMNS AND A GLIMPSE OF THE 
INTERIOR COLUMNS 


the tank is at elevation 160 and has vertical sides 21 feet 
7 inches high. There will be 20 feet of water in the tank 
when filled to the 18-inch overflow pipe. The tank, built 
by the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, IIL, is 
185 feet in diameter, with a welded bottom of 5/16-inch 
plates resting on a 2-inch sand cushion carried by a 16- 
inch reinforced concrete floor slab. The tank has four 
rings of plates, the lowest being 7g-inch thick and the top 
ring 5/16-inch thick. The roof, which is welded, is of 
3/16-inch plate pitched 1 foot in 8 feet. It is to be painted 
aluminum color and will carry the name of the city in 
10-foot letters with a north arrow. The rings of the tank 
are riveted. The inside of the tank is being treated with 
No-Ox-Id, using one coat to the overflow line, and the re- 
mainder of the tank inside and outside will have two coats 
of aluminum paint. The stairway leading to the walkway 
around the base of the tank between the brick casing and 
the tank will be painted with two coats of black enamel. 


The Supporting Structure 


The tremendous weight of the tank when filled with 
water required the construction of a very heavily rein- 
forced concrete structure. This consists of 52 circular col- 
umns 30 inches in diameter, reinforced with 18 rods 112 
inches square and a spiral of 14-inch rods spaced 212 
inches. The columns are mushroomed into the 16-inch 
slab at the top. The footings for the columns are 12 x 12 
feet and 26 inches thick, reinforced both ways with 1-inch 
round bars with hooked ends. They are designed for a 
ground pressure of 3,000 pounds per square foot. 

The outside ornamental structure is composed of 28 
concrete columns which carry only the weight of the brick 
curtain wall. They are reinforced with 11 bars of 1-inch 
diameter running vertically. The brick curtain wall is 8 


inches thick, and has 18 windows with aluminum sash. 
Alternate windows open for ventilation. The consirye. 
tion of this structure required 3,481 cubic yards of cop. 
crete and was started October 17, 1932, and the pouring 
of the concrete continued throughout the winter, with aj! 
aggregates heated, and a 1:2:4 mix hauled 11% miles from 
a central mixing plant in the city. Test cylinders were 
made at frequent intervals and sent to the University oj 
Marquette for breaking in its laboratory. The results were 
very uniform and showed an average strength of 4,((%) 
pounds per square inch at 28 days. 

The tank itself was tested on June 22, 1933, for leakace 
in the bottom, by filling it to a depth of 10 inches with 
water and then blowing air at 10 pounds pressure through 
taps in the bottom and watching for bubbles. The test 
was very satisfactory; only a few minor leaks were |o. 
cated, and these were re-welded at once after the tank was 
drained. 


Grading and Planting 


The area beneath the tank has been graded and covered 
with a 3-inch layer of gravel rolled into the sandy clay, 
so as to provide shelter for those who use the area fo 
picnics and in case a storm arises. At the center of the 
area where the 30-inch riser connects the main to the tank 
there is a brick wall enclosing an area 22 feet 6 inches 
square. This also encloses the overflow pipe, the auto- 
matic cone valve for controlling the elevation of water in 
the tank and preventing wastage through over-pumpage, 
and the pit where the valves are located. 

There is a 6-foot concrete walk around the base of the 
structure at the edge of the columns, with a curb and catch- 
basins. Outside this a 14-foot grass plot has been graded, 
rising © inches so that it drains toward the walk. From 
this point out, the ground is graded on a 3 to 1 slope to 
meet the existing grade of the ground surrounding the 
tank. 

The new ornamental water storage tank was built by the 
Water Department of Sheboygan, Wis. The basic designs 
for both the reservoir and the connecting 30-inch pipe line 
are by Arthur H. Miller, Superintendent of Water Works. 
The working drawings and specifications were prepared 
by The Jerry Donohue Engineering Co. and Edgar Stuben- 
rauck, architect, both of Sheboygan. The resident engi- 
neer was J. C. Zupelt, of the Water Department, with 
Fred Wedemeyer as inspector. The general contractor for 
the work was the Immel Construction Co., of Fond du Lae. 
Wis., with William Scheer as Superintendent. The tank 
was erected by the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. 
Ill., with S. C. McCloud as Superintendent. 


Essentials for Future City Growth 


The city which will attract population will be the 
one that is consistently planned, is honestly built, 
and gives the most in service—that has the most 
spacious, convenient, and purposefully designed 
street thoroughfares; the most attractive parkways. 
parks and public squares; the finest recreation sys- 
tem; the most satisfying community life; where taxe= 
are made less burdensome by long-term financial! 
budgets; and where obsolescence and disintegration 
are treated more scientifically than heretofore. 


—From a recent statement by the City Planning Division of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
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Caletum Chloride as a Binder 
on Sand-Clay and Gravel Roads 


By L. L. BATEMAN 


County Engineer, Huron County, Michigan 


URING the past two years, considerable study has 
been made of the use of calcium chloride by high- 
way engineers, with the object of enhancing its 

value as a dust-layer and also to determine whether or 
not it possesses other properties valuable in highway work, 
especially as regards maintenance and low-cost construc- 
tion. The country is just at the beginning of a low-cost 
road era. 

It is estimated that dust-layer on gravel roads has been 
costing from 30 per cent to 50 per cent of the cost of 
the surfacing material. In Michigan alone, the annual 
charge for calcium chloride amounts to a very large sum. 
Any investigation for the purpose of trying to reduce this 
expenditure is certainly worth while. We are thoroughly 
familiar with the fact that under certain atmospheric con- 
ditions, on certain gravels, and sometimes on certain sub- 
bases, we get varying results with calcium chloride. We 
have all heard the well-known complaint that “the chloride 
is no good this year.” If we can discover the reasons for 
these apparent variations and can control the condition, 
we can at the same time get by with less chloride and con- 
siderably reduce the expense of dust-layer. 

The idea of adding clay to gravel for binder purposes 
is probably as old as the gravel road system, but it is only 
recently that laboratory research combined with field tests 
has shown beyond question that when given certain mixes 
of the ingredients mentioned, we may definitely expect 
certain results under weather and traffic. 


Definitions and a Dash of Theory 


It is not the purpose of this article to go into a tech- 
nical discussion of soils; but to understand the basic 
theory of sand-clay and gravel stability, and the relation 
of calcium chloride to it, one must be familiar with a few 
of the common terms used in this study. Stability is the 
resistance to lateral flow under all climatic conditions, wet 
or dry, hot or cold. Loose gravel, dry sand, and wet clay 
are distinctly unstable materials. A stable gravel road is 
a mixture of these soils, each present in the right propor- 
tion to secure the greatest benefit of its most desirable 
property as a road material. 

In the laboratory work on these soils, all the material 
passing a 10-mesh screen is called the soil mortar, and all 
that passing a 40-mesh screen, the soil fines. The soil fines 
are of special importance, since that is the part of the 
material studied for stability characteristics. A gravel 
having a stable soil fine portion will have good stability 
even though the percentage of pebbles varies greatly. 

There are five basic physical properties of soils; namely, 
internal friction, cohesion, capillarity, compressibility. 
and elasticity. The first two, internal friction and cohe- 
sion, are necessary to surface stability. Capillarity may 
be valuable to a certain extent, but the properties of com- 
pressibility and elasticity are wholly undesirable owing to 


their destructive qualities under varying weather condi- 
tions, 

The sand and silt particles in gravel are the only part 
property of internal The 
amount of internal friction present depends upon the pro- 


that possesses the friction. 
portion of frictional material present; the degree of load- 
ing: and the grading, shape, and size of the individual 
particles. Knowing that silt possesses high capillarity, we 
commonly think of it as an undesirable part of a soil mix- 
ture, but a certain amount of it may be of value for its 
internal frictional properties. 

There are two kinds of cohesion: that called true co- 
hesion, such as supplied by sticky clay; and moisture 
cohesion, of which the most familiar example is a wet 
sand beach. Gravels with a very high clay content often 
resist wet weather because of the property of true cohe- 
sion, which causes the clay particles to resist being sepa- 
rated to make room for the entrance of water. In dry 
weather clay is stable and sand is unstable. In wet weather 
the opposite condition holds true. To get a stable mixture 
under all conditions, you must properly combine the two. 
Add the pebble needed to take the traffic wear, and you 
have a stable gravel surface. The degree of stability will 
depend upon the following factors: 

(a) The clay content supplying true cohesion 

(b) The water content supplying water cohesion 

(c) The amount of compaction 

(d) The grading of the silt and sand particles 

If this stable mixture becomes wet, the clay in it ex- 
pands, but the amount present is just sufficient to fill the 
voids in. the sand grains without pushing them apart. 
This condition is the key to the success of the stabilized 
mixture, and it is the function of the laboratory to specify 
the correct proportion of the available sand and clay that 
will give the desired result. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has developed several 
standard tests to measure the frictional, cohesive, and ex- 
pansive properties of soil fines. They are being rapidly 
adapted to field conditions, and within a short time their 
use will be as common as the screen analysis of gravel. 
Using a minimum of each material, we shall be able to 
establish a combination that will insure the best results. 


Calcium Chloride Enters the Picture 


With the theory of the stable gravel mix in mind, we 
now arrive at the point in our study where calcium chlor- 
ide enters the picture. The tendency of liquids to vaporize 
increases with higher temperatures. At any given tem- 
perature, every liquid has a definite vapor pressure or 
measure of its tendency to evaporate. If a solution of 
calcium chloride is placed in air with a high moisture 
content, it will dilute itself to the strength at which its 
vapor pressure equals that of the moisture in the air. 
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Keep in mind that calcium chloride itself does not vapor- 
ize but varies in solution strength only. This solution pro- 
vides moisture cohesion to the upper part of a stable sur- 
face, and by its resistance to evaporation not only holds 
its own moisture but prevents that in the soil below from 
escaping. 

When it rains, in the case of an unstable surface or 
subgrade, the calcium chloride solution becomes diluted 
and a portion of it is carried down into the ground water 
or into the ditches. If the surface is a stable one, water 
is absorbed in the same way and the solution of chloride 
carried downward, but immediately the clay particles in 
the soil fines expand and fill the pores in the mixture. 
Further rain is shed off and the chloride solution held 
close to the road surface. After the rain, when the top 
of the road dries out, the moisture that disappears is 
replaced by the chloride solution, which was stored below 
and is now brought up by capillarity. The solution evapo- 
rates to a strength where its vapor pressure equals that 
of the existing humidity condition, It remains at the sur- 
face during the dry period to continue duty as a dust- 
layer and soil stabilizer. 

The Highway Research Board has conducted many tests 
on the moisture-holding capacity of chloride treated sur- 
faces and has observed that treated surfaces can be ob- 
tained which will hold an equal moisture content at least 
ten times as long as an untreated surface. 

It is evident that certain soil properties greatly increase 
the life value of caleium chloride in road gravels: first, 
stability of the surface; and then clay correctly propor- 
tioned to give cohesion without excess capillarity. The 
proportion of soil fines to coarse material must be sufh- 
cient to provide capacity for holding the calcium chloride 
solution and fill all voids, giving embodiment to the 
gravel particles carrying the wear. A lack of soil fines 
leaves open voids, which soon result in a loss of chloride 
solution due to washing, and subsequent raveling of the 
surface. There must be more fine material than is neces- 
sary to fill all voids or there will be no room for the solu- 
tion to pass through when rain commences, and consider- 
able solution will be lost by washing off the surface. The 
ideal condition is to have each gravel particle completely 
surrounded by a stable soil fine mixture. 

Contrary to the opinion of many maintenance men, con- 
centration of chloride solutions in low spots during wet- 
weather grading does not actually take place, since the 
solution has traveled downward in the surface and is 
stored below during this period. 

Before calcium chloride came into general use as a 
dust-layer, it was the common practice to carry about one- 
half inch of a fine gravel mulch on the surface for blad- 
ing material. This is now justified on untreated roads to 
prevent raveling, but such a mulch lying on a tightly 
bound chlorided gravel would cause a serious grinding 
action on the surface and the rapid formation of chatter- 
bumps. The ultimate goal of the gravel road maintenance 
man today is to provide a smooth, tight and dustless sur- 
face with a minimum of loose pebble, which is not only 
valueless to the surface but does actual harm. 


Gravel Road Maintenance Past and 
Present 


The use of chloride-treated stabilized soil fines will 
probably prove most valuable in the stabilization of loose 


gravel roads. In the past, the common practice of repair. 
ing gravel where the combined action of weather and 
traffic removed the fines, has been to grade off the |oose 
material, which then constitutes a dead loss to the syr. 
face, cover it up with more gravel, which is liable to be. 
come too rich by incorporation of the extra pebble, or 
to spread clay over it as a binder. The use of clay resulted 
in a mat of clay-bound pebble of varying thickness 
through which water easily passed. Large pits quickly 
developed in rainy weather, and in dry weather the clay 
mat did not have sufficient strength to stand high-speed 
traffic and soon broke loose. 

The best recent practice is to scarify the loose gravel 
surface to a depth of about 3 inches and treat the whole 
mass of loosened material with enough clay to give maxi- 
mum stability. The necessary amount is determined by a 
mechanical analysis of several representative samples, 
from which the 40-mesh screenings, or soil fines, are 
mixed with varying quantities of pure clay from the best 
available clay pit until a mixture is secured with the 
desired measure of cohesion as expressed by the standard 
tests. The quantity of loose material on the road is esti- 
mated, and from the mechanical analysis the proportion 
of soil fines is computed. Having already learned the 
proportion of pure clay in the available supply and know. 
ing the amount required in the perfectly stabilized test 
sample, a simple problem in proportion gives the amount 
of available clay required per mile of road. The work on 
this subject so far indicates that the quantity of clay and 
silt present should be about 30 per cent of the soil fines 
portion. The properties of clay are highly variable, but 
the main objective is to get a highly cohesive clay in 
which the quantity of silt present is less than 50 per cent 
of the clay content. Silt is usually found in it and may 
be the source of much trouble. It can be distinguished by 
its fine, gritty feeling, while pure clay has a sticky, gluey 
feeling. 

Because of the smaller amount necessary, it usually 
pays to get the best quality clay free from silt and sand, 
even though it has to be hauled many miles. The sandy 
tops of clay pits should first be stripped off. As a rule, 
avoid ditch banks, since they are inclined to be silty. Hill- 
side cuts usually give the best quality clay. 

Occasionally the computed amount may have to be 
varied in the field by the use of less clay or the admixture 
of a little sand, owing to shady conditions, a wet sub- 
base, change in quantity of loose pebble, etc., but the 
general plan will hold true. 

The clay is usually loaded with a power shovel and 
hauled by dump trucks, from which a uniform spread at 
a predetermined rate can be made on top of the scarified 
surface. Since the clay will not break up while moist, it 
must be dried first and then pulverized. Blading, working 
under traffic, and rolling are some of the operations em- 
ployed. If the dust becomes a serious problem, blade off 
the loose material into a windrow on the shoulder and 
hasten the operation with a pulverizer. The reason for 
air drying the clay before mixing with the scarified 
gravel is quite evident if you take two lumps of clay, one 
air-dried and the other lump damp, and put each into a 
glass of water. The air-dried lump will slake; that is, 
water will enter the pores, causing expansion, and flakes 
of clay will break off until the whole lump is crumbled. 
The damp lump will remain solid in the glass. 

Air-dried clay will mix readily with the gravel, and 
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rst rainfall will place the clay in a finely divided 
pas condition best suited for sticking the soil ingredients 
together. If it fails to rain to provide the necessary mois- 
sive it a calcium chloride treatment of 2 tons per 
mile to lay the dust, and wait until it does rain to finish 
the job. Then thoroughly mix the materials with a power 
grader or maintainer and do the final shaping while the 
surface is in the drying-out stage. If the subbase is sui:- 
able to carry traffic, all the ‘Sl material can be left on 
the side of the road until it rains and can then be worked. 
After the final shaping is completed, add chloride at the 
rate of 2 tons per mile, with subsequent treatments of 
from 1 to 2 tons per mile when required. 


the 


ture 


An Example 


There is a 2.2-mile gravel gap on the county road just 
south of Caseville in Huron County on which there has 
always been trouble with loose pebbles. This road has 
a water-bound macadam base, built for the most part on 
a sandy subsoil. It carries an average daily traffic of 600 
vehicles, which is increased to a maximum of 1,200 over 
week-ends during the tourist season. The proposition of 
placing an asphalt retread surface on it was turned down 
by the Board of Supervisors at their June session in 
1932. As a result, we were left with a badly raveled 
gravel road to carry a heavy summer tourist traffic already 
started. The sand-clay and chloride method of stabilizing 
the surface was decided upon as the best way out of 
bad situation. 

Estimating the amount of loose material on the road 
above a 10-mesh screen size to be about 300 tons to the 
mile, it was found that about 60 to 80 cubic yards of 
clay such as was available would be required. The clay 
was ditch bank material found close by and tested for us 
in the laboratory of the Dow Chemical Co. at Midland. It 
contained too much sand and silt for the best results ac- 
cording to our theory of a perfect mix, but owing to the 
lack of a better material within an economical hauling dis- 
tance, we added a slightly larger quantity than called for 
by the tests and used it. 

The spread was made with dump trucks and the rate 
increased above 60 yards per mile whenever an extra 
amount of loose gravel was encountered. A total of 152 
cubic yards was actually used in the 2.2 miles. The clay 
was fairly dry when spread, and one day’s drying under 
trafic began to cause a serious dust hazard. Luckily, 
rained that night and the rain continued part of the next 
day. One motor grader worked the material back and 
forth until thoroughly mixed and practically dried out. 
This resulted in a clay-bound gravel that still needed sand 
for stability. There was also insufficient thickness to carry 
the traffic. It was therefore decided to add a tested local 
gravel in the proper proportion to secure the desired 
stability of the soil fines, and again the laboratory pro- 
vided the necessary data. About 130 cubic yards per mile 
of screened gravel was added and, as before, a fortu- 
nate rain made mixing possible immediately. This was 
done with a power grader and the drying mass finished off 
with a maintainer on July 13, 1932. It rained again on 
July 14 and 15. On July 16 while the clay gravel mix 
was still wet, 125 sacks of calcium chloride were applied 
over a 20-foot width, or at the rate of 2.25 tons per mile 
of 16-foot road. Since the surface had softened and was 
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rutting slightly under traffic, the whole mass was _ re- 
worked and the calcium chloride mixed into it. 

The following day the surface was extremely hard, 
with very little loose material on it. The grader man 
was given instructions to remove this loose pebble and 
then to keep off until the surface showed pitting or rut- 
ting after a rain. Our reports show that this 2-mile 
section was graded only twenty times from July 17 to 
December 31. We are positive this record would be bette: 
yet if it had not been for the fact that the grader man had 
to travel this road to reach another section and undoubt- 
edly graded it when not really necessary. 

The surface remained in perfect condition during the 
rest of the summer and required no patching except a 
few places along the edge of the stabilized material. A 
ton per mile of calcium chloride was added in Septem- 
ber, making a total of slightly less than 4 tons per mile 
for the season. There was no deterioration or slipperiness 
through a very wet fall, and this uniformly good condi- 
tion extended into the winter. 

A considerable mileage of gravel on M-20 west of Mid- 
land has been treated according to this method, with ex- 
cellent results. This trunk line carries a daily average 
traffic of about 700 vehicles, a large percentage of which 
are heavy trucks from the oil fields. The maintenance 
records show only ten round trips with a grader from 
June 30 to October 22, when a rainy period set in that 
evidently necessitated almost daily blading while it lasted. 


Further Use of Caleium Chloride 
as a Binder 


Another field where stabilized soil fines and chloride 
will supply a great need is in resurfacing material with 
deficient binder. About three years ago we came to the 
conclusion in Huron County that something had to be 
done about providing binder in our two largest county- 
owned gravel-pits. There are plenty of sand in the 
material, but it would not stay bound up through the dry 
summer months. After considerable investigation a clay 
bank of the best cohesive quality, about a mile from each 
pit, was purchased. In the fall enough clay was hauled 
to fulfill the next season’s binder requirements, spreading 
it from 3 to 5 feet deep over the top of the stripped gravel. 
It freezes through the winter, which results in a very com- 
plete pulverizing. In one pit, wheeled-scrapers were used 
to bring the gravel to the belt conveyor leading to the 
screen, which makes mixing easy. In the other pit, a 
clamshell does the proportioning while filling the screen. 
The addition of about 20 per cent of the bank clay gives 
the desired results, although this is varied occasionally to 
fit changing surface conditions. 


Laboratory tests show that the bank material is only 
about one-third pure clay, so that there is actually about 
7 per cent pure clay in the combination. The cost of the 
clay is about 4 cents per cubic yard of screened gravel, 
which is fully justified in the light of the benefits de- 
rived. Far more service is derived from the chloride ap- 
plied, and the general surface conditions are greatly im- 
proved. Under the old plan, the surface thickness was 
gradually being reduced. Tests now show that a season's 
stabilized resurfacing material is more than sufficient to 
take care of the season’s traffic. 


The chief disadvantage of adding clay at the pit instead 
of on the road is that it takes the supply longer to dry 
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since it lies in a bank. In 
is felt that this is overbalanced by the 
easy mixing, a better control of quantities, 


out after a rain, resurfacing 
work, however, it 
advantages of 
and the avoidance of a dust nuisance before the chloride 
is added, owing to the fact that the clay-gravel mixture 
starts to pack under traffic even though dry. 

It is believed that chloride applications should be made 

quantities of not to exceed 2 tons per mile, and only 
moisture conditions unless it is absolute- 


Frequent applications of a 


under favorable 


ly necessary to do otherwise. 


small amount when there is moisture in the gravel to 
hasten its dissolving and when traffic is light during the 


night or morning, will greatly decrease the loss of 
chloride and give far greater efficiency from the solution 
There is a heavy 
gravel through the hot- 
test part of the day and in heavy traffic. 

These losses may be overcome by storing chloride and 


early 


that enters the surface. loss of the so- 


lution when placed on dry loose 


a position to apply it 
If it cost as much 
per that would be 
approximately 5 per cent of the cost, and it is safe to say 


re-handling it in order to be in 


under the most favorable conditions. 


as one dollar ton to re-handle, only 
several times that percentage has often been lost on the 
results obtained by unfavorable application. 

Blading-off any loose pebble to the edges is an im- 
portant the sand-clay gravel 
surface, since these pebbles grind out the surface under 
trafhe and quickly raveling if left the road. 
Blading after a rain must be done quickly, before the 
It should be stopped 
the 
material will result and leave a considerable amount of 
loose pebble on the top. Rainy weather pitting, if it 
can be helped by a slightly greater road 


item in maintenance of a 


cause on 
rapid drying surface gets too hard. 


as soon as the surface is dry, or disintegration of 


should occur, 
crown to carry the water off. 

The chloride the 
in a good gravel surface is probably not much more than 
A great saving in soil fines could be 
effected by a light early spring application. There has 
heen considerable loss Michigan during the month of 
May, after spring rains are over, when hot drying winds 
cause a dusty condition equivalent to that of midsummer. 


content carried through winter 


one ton per mile, 


Favorable Conditions 


The conditions favorable for application of calcium- 
chloride are: a tight surface; damp gravel and humidity 
conditions for quick solution; finally, a small flake 
which has the maximum surface exposed and will con- 
sequently absorb moisture more rapidly. All these con- 
ditions tend to prevent the removal of the solution from 
the road, which is the only way that the effectiveness of 
calcium chloride can be destroyed. The ideal: situation is 
to maintain a calcium chloride content of from 2 to 3 
tons per mile of 16-foot road, keeping that as nearly con- 
stant as possible by light applications when required but 
placed only under the most favorable atmospheric cen- 
ditions. Using this method, there will be less blading 
and surfacing cost, with a continuous dustless condition, 
at no inerease in the amount of chloride. There should 
be less patching required because the tight surface will 
not absorb water when rainy or gravel when dry. The 
reduction labor costs alone will amount to a consid- 
erable saving. 

The use of calcium chloride in sand-clay roads is being 
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given less emphasis in this discussion, for two reasons: 
the subject of stabilized gravel is of far more interes 
and importance; also several agencies are engaged in the 
testing of sand-clay surfaces on a large scale and 
practically certain that, when their results become ayail. 
able, many of the present notions concerning sand-clay 
mixtures will have to be revised. 
The principles of construction will undoubtedly folloy 


closely those already described for the stabilization of 
eravel. On sand bases, it will be necessary to use a 
weathered clay to get easy pulverizing. Water, when 
easily available, may be used for slaking instead. On 
clay bases, the problem of getting sand with good 


tional properties within economical hauling distances 
will be more difficult. This may be offset by the ease of 
scarifying and grading loose clay to the shoulders where 
it can be dried and pulverized before the sand is hauled. 
The addition of calcium chloride to the mixture 
the same important value as in the case of stabilized 
gravel; namely, that of providing moisture cohesion to 
the mixture, with the indirect resuit of keeping out the 
rain from above and holding the capillary water below. 


has 
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A Chart Which Tells Its Own Story 


Activities and Organization of the Regional 
Planning Commission of Los Angeles 


The Scope of Land Planning 
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From Disposal by Dilution 
to Separate Sludge Digestion 


Wilmington, Del., Builds Its First Sewage Treatment Plant 


ILMINGTON has recently completed the con- 
struction of a separate sludge-digestion sprink- 


ling-filter sewage treatment plant capable of 
handling the wastes from 5,000 people. It serves a rapidly 


connected, has gone every modern development in the 
art of sewage treatment by the separate sludge digestion 
method, so that it will virtually act as a full-scale experi- 
mental plant for all future work in the city. 


developing section in the northern part of the city. This 
is the first sewage treatment plant in the city of Wilming- 
ton. Heretofore all the sewage has been discharged raw 
into Brandywine Creek or the Christiana River. Into the across fields which are laid out on the development maps 
design of the plant, to which only 63 houses are now as future The from the 


Two Trunk-Line Sewers 


Two trunk-line sewers serve the plant, one coming 


streets. other sewer comes in 


SCENES AT THE NEW SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT AT WILMINGTON, DEL. 
1. The initial settling tank. 2. The Downes floating cover on the sludge digestion tank. 3. One arm of one of the 
revolving sewage distributors. 4. The final settling tank. 5. The Marlo sludge pump and the eight control valves. 
6. The open sludge drying bed 
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opposite direction on stilts, across a swampy section 
filled with ashes. The roadway giving access to the plant 
is also built up on refuse and ashes. As the plant receives 
only domestic sewage, the grit chamber is very small, and 
when any of the three sewer gangs which are out work- 
ing in the district flush any of the sewers in which grit 
may have accumulated from storm waters entering sewers 
under construction a by-pass at the grit chamber is opened 
and the whole material run through to Shellport Creek. 
Considerable good work is being accomplished with the 
sewer gangs made up of unemployed men. Actual tim- 
ing of the flow of water from certain flushing stations 
has shown a considerable speeding-up of the flow after 
two or three flushings. 


Settling Tanks 


The sewage as received at the plant is passed through 
the small grit chamber and a small sloping bar screen, 
which is cleaned by hand as required. Three settling 
tanks are provided with wing gates in the distributing 
flume, so that the flow to each compartment can be closely 
regulated. Cut-off gates completely shut off the flow from 
any tank as desired. At present only one tank is used, 
with a second held filled during the time that the sewers 
are being flushed, so that any excess organic matter can 
be cared for readily. 

The tanks are equipped with Link-Belt sludge collectors 
which remove the accumulated sludge to hoppers at the 
influent end of the tanks. A V-notch weir with a Gurley 
water-wheel recorder measures the flow through the tanks 
as it goes to the dosing tanks. There are two dosing 
tanks, only one of which is in use at the present time. 
These are equipped with Adams-Hankin dosing siphons 
which intermittently dose the Adams revolving sewage 
distributors. There is a by-pass just ahead of the dosing 
chamber for use in case it is necessary to work on both 
of the distributors. 


Sprinkling Filter Equipment 


The two sprinkling filter beds are each 75 feet in 
diameter, inside measurement, and have an average depth 
of 5 feet 6 inches. They are filled with 2'%-inch trap 
rock over half-round slotted tile underdrains furnished 
by the Robinson Clay Products Co. The effluent pipe is 
a 10-inch cast iron line with a valve for each bed, so that 
the beds may be flooded to check any nuisance from the 
sewage fly. The effluent flows to the final settling tank, 
which is also equipped with a Link-Belt sludge collector. 


Sludge Handling 


The sludge from the settling tank and the final setiling 
tank runs through to a sludge hopper 4 feet below the 
level of the settling tanks, the flow of the sludge jeing 
controlled by a valve in each case. A Marlo motor-driven 
sludge pump with adjustable eccentric handles the 
sludge from both sets of settling tanks and pumps it to 
the two 24-foot diameter sludge digestion tanks. Suction 
connections are also provided for the supernatant liquor 
and for recirculation of sludge. A manifold on the suction 
side of the pump with eight Chapman valves permits any 
combination of pumping from or to any point. By open. 
ing a certain set the preliminary tanks can be emptied 
into the final settling tanks without any pumping what. 
soever. The sludge pump is set in a house formed by the 
two circular digestion tanks and a wall tangent to both 
of them. In this housing also is the equipment necessary 
for the utilization of the sludge gas for heating the diges. 
tion tanks, including three Bristol recording thermometers, 
one for sludge temperature in each digestion tank and 
one for the hot water, a National Radiator Corporation 
gas boiler, a Pacific Flush Tank combination flame trap, 
and a Pittsburgh Equitable gas meter. 

One single 8-inch discharge pipe from the sludge pump 
carries the sludge up to a siamese connection to sludge 
headers on each tank. A 6-inch discharge pipe and valve 
is used for handling the supernatant liquid to spray and 
break up any scum. 

The sludge digestion tanks have an effective depth of 
13 feet and are equipped with Downes floating covers, 
temperature-recording thermometers, and three draw-off 
valves in each tank for the supernatant liquor. Three coils 
of 2-inch pipe located within 5 feet of the bottom of the 
tank and suspended on the walls are provided for heating 
the sludge. 

A draw-off pipe from the sludge digestion tanks per- 
mits running the sludge out onto the sludge drying beds 
at any time. The sludge bed area is 70 x 105 feet and 
is divided into 7 beds by creosoted stop planks. The 
beds are underdrained with 6-inch round tile with open 
joints in 12 x 12-inch trenches and covered by 6 inches 
of broken stone. Over the stone is 3 inches of pea gravel 
and on top 6 inches of sand. A 6-inch concrete wall sur- 
rounds the entire bed. 

The main effluent pipe from the plant is a 20-inch terra 
cotta line. 


Office Building and Laboratory 


A face brick office building is provided with an atirac- 
tive slate roof, scrapers at the doors and a built-in garage 
in which the oil-burning heater is located. Ample space 
for a complete laboratory for a trained operator is pro- 
vided, and with this equipment sewage works operators 
may look to Wilmington for valuable research in the field 
of separate sludge digestion. With the ample equipment 
provided throughout the plant, remarkable control over 
the various stages of the treatment will be possible, and 
with a plant that is considerably under-loaded at present, 
complete studies will be possible with the increasing load 
in the next few years. 

The plant was designed and construction supervised by 
the city’s own engineering forces. Robert A. Voelker was 
the designing engineer under the direction of Harry L. 
Maier, City Engineer. 
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Solutions of the Problems of Rate Making 


for Water Service 


ROPER water rates for a private utility contemplate 

a fair return on a reasonable property value over 

and above all operating costs, including adminis- 
tration, taxes and depreciation; and the same test fairly 
indicates the maximum water rates for a municipal plant, 
except that greater leeway of discretion is accorded mu- 
nicipal administration. Our first problem, therefore, is 
to obtain, or create, a complete valuation of the property 
involved; either from cost records or by a detailed inven- 
tory and appraisal, as depreciated to present value. 

The plant value should be divided among the various 
plant and operating functions; in order that the “fair re- 
turn” and “depreciation” thereon, together with all operat- 
ing costs, may be properly allocated to each functional 
service group. Figure 1] offers one sample of summarized 
plant value according to the account numbers of a 
certain uniform classification. The overhead items must 
he prorated to the various account numbers, before appli- 
cation to a rate study, and then we are ready to allocate 
the several items of annual costs to the different classes 
of service. 

A Method of Cost Analysis 
So far as known to the writer, sound principles of rate 
FIGURE 1 


AS OF APRIL 1, 1931, DEPRECIATION ON BASIS 
OF 4% SINKING-FUND 


FINAL SUMMARY 


Acct. Reproduct. Annual Accrued Present 
No. Item Cost New Deprec'n Deprec'n Value 
205 Rights-of-way $ 5,529 $ 5,529 
206 Water diversion rights 50,000 50,000 
207 Water-supply reservoir. 404,860 404,860 
208 Impounding reservoir 461,911 $ 44.55 $ 459,982 
210 Deep wells 630 4.16 621 
212 Collecting and intake 2,100 13.86 2,027 
214 Supply mains 41,194 4.94 40,928 
215 Other conduits. . 2,914.95 40,727 
218 Coagulating basin. 102.55 9,352 
219 Filter plant 198.43 39,308 
220 Clear-water basin... 22.41 41,394 
223 Chemical treatment equipment 26.70 1,217 
224 Laboratory equipment... . 59 81 3,037 
234 Land—pumping 1.49 3.663 
236 Pump station structure 79 61 25,683 
237 Pumps and equipment. 66,242 682.84 62,118 
238 Boilers and equipment. . 31,969 123. 66 28,811 
241 Gas engines 11,000 916.30 11,000 
242 Electric equipment 12,773 134.12 1,468 11,305 
245 Distr. rights-of-way 2.110 2110 
246 Transmission mains 30,710 5. 86 158 30,552 
247 Distribution reservoir. . 41,519 4.69 457 41,062 
248 Distribution mains 543,460 1,272.09 21,825 521,635 
249 Service lines. . 104,291 253.00 5,742 98,549 
250 99,870 2,396.88 12,943 86,927 
251 Fire hydrants 17,225 113.69 1,705 15,520 
253 General office land 12,000 12,000 
254 Other general land 795 36 11 78 
256 General office structure 33,000 89.10 4,714 28 28¢ 
257 Other general structures 10,800 32.28 2,221 8,579 
Total construction $1,584,432 $9,498 38 $75,510 $1,508,922 
Total land and rights 578,644 578,644 
$2,163,076 $9,498.38 $75,510 $2,087,566 
Omission, eont’g’s & super. 10% 158,443 949 84 7,551 150,892 
Gen. administration 1.5% 23,766 142.47 1,132 22,634 
Prelim. and organiz. cost, 1.5%. 26,500 26,500 
Int. during construction 
5% on $1,766,641 88,332 529.53 4,210 84,122 
10% on 605,144 60,514 60,514 
oS General office equipment. . . . 5,000 500 4,500 
2 Other general equipment 7,000 3,300 3,700 
Materials and supplies 7,000 7,000 
Operating capital... .. 7,000 7,000 
$2,546,631 $11,120 22 $92,203 $2,454,428 
Cost of financing. . . 190,997 190,997 
Going value 200,000 200,000 
Totals $2,937,628 $11,120.22 $92,203 $2,845,425 
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By E. E. BANKSON 
The J. N. Chester Engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FIGURE 2 
TABLE NO. 1—COST ANALYSIS OF WATER SERVIC} ALLOCATION ¢ 
ANNUAL BURDEN 
Allocation to Serv 
Plant Function and Annual Output Demand Customer Fire 
Service Divisions Costs Cost Service Cost Service 
Fized Costs, Including Annual Depr 
Plant and reservoirs $58,700 $29,350 $14,675 $14,675 
Rising mains 4,100 2,050 1,025 1,025 
Supply mains 28.400 14,200 7,100 7,100 
Distribution mains 28.400 7,100 $14,200 7,100 
Service lines 3,000 ALL 
Meters 7,000 7.000 
Hydrants 2,100 2,100 
Totals $131,700 $45,600 $29,900 $24,200 $32,000 
Operating Coste, Including All Tazes 

Supply costs $46,500 $45,000 $ 500 
Distribution 20,000 5.000 5.00) 5,000 5,000 
General 38,000 15,000 2.000 20,000 1,000 
Sub-total $104,500 $65,000 $8,000 $25,000 $6,500 
Taxes (approx 13,800 5,100 3.100 3100 2.500 
Total operating $118,300 $70,100 $11,100 $28,100 $4,000 
Total annual burden 250,000 $115,700 £41,000 $52,300 $41,000 


making for water service were given to the public for the 
first time by the final report of the Committee on Private 
Fire Protection Service, appearing in the 1919 Journal 
of the American Water Works Association (pages 679 to 
784 inclusive). Although the work of that Committee cov- 
ered a very small part of the picture of rate making for 
water service, the Committee properly felt that it must 
prepare the entire picture in order to clearly place that 
part with which it was dealing. 
The formal report of the Commitee divided all costs of 
service into 
(1) 
(2) 


Proportional, or output, costs 

Fixed service, or capacity and customer 
costs 

The report then went on to state that “a correct analysis 

of service costs clearly indicates that the separation of 

fixed service costs and proportional service costs is not a 

subtle distinction but a rational separation based on the 

fundamental principle of assessing the fair cost of the 

service to each consumer.” 

The basic idea contained in both the foregoing refer- 
ences is well stated by the Committee report in these words: 
“In every plant, sufficient capacity to meet the maximum 
demand must be provided in addition to the capacity 
necessary to meet the ordinary and usual daily demand, 
and the capacity represented in the demand cost is the 
surplus capacity of the system required to meet those un- 
usual or spasmodic demands. . . 

“The theory on which operating expenses and_ fixed 
charges are divided between proportional and fixed ser- 
vice charges is that the direct operating expenses as well 
as interest and depreciation, or sinking-fund payments, on 
that portion of the plant which is utilized in producing 
and delivering the normal service requirements should be 
Whereas, the ma- 
terial, labor and interest or sinking-fund appurtenant to 


included in the proportional charge. 


the reserve capacity should be charged to the capacity or 
demand cost,” together with the customer cost to the total 


of what the Committee report terms “fixed service costs.’ 


The service cost data of Figure 3, as carried from Fig- 
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FIGURE 3 

TABLE NO. 2 ANALYSIS OF WATER SERVICE 

Average Unit Costs 


COST Cont'd 
ror Groups or Service 
Totals 
100 Cu. Ft. 
Per Yr. 


Middle 
Class 


Large 
sers 


Domestic 


Items Class 


imers 7,190 6,700 480 10 
5 25 
9,350 6,700 2,400 250 


864,000 222,000 
22,200) 
12,000 


402,000 240,000 
60 500 
436,000 312,000 112,000 
714,000 352,000 234,000 
3 2 1 

2,142 704 234 


Total 7 1,300,000 
Ratio of excess demands 
9—Excess demand units 
Coat Data 
Output cost 
Demand co 
Cust 


Fire serv! 


um page 
"3,080 
$20,800 


3,100 
1,400 


$115,700 $63,600 $31,300 
41,000 28,500 9,400 
52,300 37,500 13,400 
41,000 15,400* 


$250,000 $145,000 $54,100 


36¢ 22¢ 


ure 2, are allocated to three classes of customers, depend- 
ing on size, whereas the service cost data of Figure 5, as 
carried from Figure 4, are allocated to four groups of 
customers as indicated by meter sizes, and other group- 
ings may be adopted as circumstances warrant. 

The method presented herein appears in bold con- 
trast to the two principal schools of thought in vogue 
prior to the dates noted, where the one school of thought 
might be expressed in the words of Allen Hazen (at page 
174 of the 1916 Journal of New England Water Works 
\ssociation) : 

“First, the cost of supplying water, including all the costs 
that there are, up to the point when the water is delivered 
under pressure at a reasonably central point. This includes 
interest and depreciation on the whole investment of supply 
works and all operating expenses, thereto, and this cost is 
the first part of the meter rate. That ought absolutely to go 
with every gallon of water that is supplied, and it ought to 
he uniform to every one, whether a person takes one gallon 
or a million.” 

In contrast to this latter idea, that the entire cosi of 
water supply should go as an output charge, the claim by 
the second school of thought started with the idea that the 
utility must meet certain fixed and administrative charges 
whether water is delivered to the customers or not; that 
the plant must stand ready at all times to render any 
amount of service from the minimum to the maximum; 

FIGURE 4 
ANALYSIS OF WATER 
TABLE NO. 1 


Annual Output 
Burden Cost 


COST SERVICI 


Fire Consiimer 
Protection Costs 


Demand 
Items Cost 
ized Costs 

Impounding $63,000 

Purification 80,000 

Pumpin 40,000 
20,000 
40,000 
50,000 
80,000 
10,000 
20,000 
25,000 


$63,000 
44,000 
20,000 
10,000 
18,000 
20,000 


$20,000 
10,000 
5,000 
12,000 
17,500 
40,000 
10,000 


$16,000 
10,000 
5,000 
10,000 
12,500 


Transmission 
Storage 

Feeder mains 
Lateral mains 
Fire Hydrants. . 
Service lines 
Meters, etc 


$40,000 


20,000 
25,000 


Sub-total. . 
General. 


$428,000 
10,000 


$175,000 
4,500 


$53,500 
1,000 


$114,500 
2,500 


$85,000 

2,000 
Total fixed costa $438,000 $179,500 $54,500 $117,000 $87,000 
Operating Coats. 

Collecting and impounding 

Purification 

Pumping 

Transmission 

Storage 

Distribution—large. . 

Distribution— small 

Fire hydrants. . . . 

Service lines 

Meter red. and M 

Bill and collect. 


$6,000 
60,000 
100,000 
6,000 
10,000 
10,000 
20,000 
5,000 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 


$6,000 
55,500 
95,000 
3,000 
4,500 
4,000 


$2,000 
2,500 
1,500 
2,500 
2,500 


$2,500 
2,500 
1,500 
3,000 
3,500 
10,000 
5,000 


$10,000 


10,000 
10,000 
15,000 


$45,000 
2,000 


$28,000 

1,000 
$11,500 29,000 
$66,000 $146,000 


$168,000 
6,500 


$252,000 
10,000 


Sub-total. . 
General costs 


$11,000 
500 


$47,000 
$134,000 


$174,500 
$354,000 


262,000 
$700,000 


Total operation. ... 
ANNUAL Burpen. 


CITY 
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and that if no service of any kind be demanded from the 
plant for a certain period, the utility would still be called 
upon to hold in readiness its entire plant, together with 
all production labor, as well as sufficient plant operation 
to overcome leakage and losses, to the end that full pres. 
sure be maintained at all times in the system. On this 
basis, its advocates do claim (in contrast to the firg 
school) that the entire costs of interest and depreciation oy 
water-supply works, together with all operating expenses 
sufficient to maintain a normal pressure in the distribution 
system, should be carried in the service charge, along with 
customer costs, so that the remaining costs provide a rela. 
tively low figure as output charge. 
The method of computation here submitted is one based 
FIGURE 5 
COST ANALYSIS OF WATER SERVICE 
TABLE NO. 2 

———————Groups of Consumers 
Items Totals 5g” 14" 2” 

Physveal Data: 
Consumers—No. . 
Customer ratio. 
Service units. . . ; 26,400 19,000 
Water sales yr. ave. M. cu. ft..... ; = 6 
Mil. cu. ft. total S44 114 
Leakage and loss = 264 190 


20,220 19,000 
1 


Pumpage prorated 808 304 
Demand ratio. . 
Demand Units... . 

Cost Date (from table No. 1 
Output cost... 
Demand cost. .. 

Fire service. ... 
Consumer..... 


+ 
2,120 1,216 
$354,000 

66,000 
146,000 
134,000 


$133,000 
38,000 


$44,000 
9,000 


$88,000 
12,000 
25,000 


97,000 10,000 
Total cost ; $268,000 $78,000 
Equivalent straight rate per 100 

cu. ft 


$700,000 $110,000 


13¢ 23 .5¢ 15.5¢ 6e+ 


on conditions found in the business of supplying water. 
and produces rational results in a rate for boih smal! 
and large quantities of water. 

After figures have been found for the average cost of 
service to each type of consumer, by the method here sub- 
mitted, it is merely a problem of cut-and-try in the devel- 
opment of a rate schedule which will produce average 
charges in keeping with the cost figures. As an examp) 
of application, Figures 6 and 7 were used in a recent 
study to test the gross revenues which would be produced 
by the application of a certain rate schedule to a situa- 
tion where existing rated customers are being transferred 
to metered or measured service. 

Thus it appears that a logical analysis of total service 
costs will indicate a fair range of rates as between the 
small and large users of water, or between the small and 
large customers. Be it noted, however, that circumstances 
are sometimes encountered where figures must be molded 
by judgment and good business discretion; so long as 
revenue results to a sufficient advantage. 


Public Fire Protection 


Figures 2 to 5 inclusive allocate and segregate the fair 
cost for fire protection service, which should cover both 
public and private fire protection service for any particu- 
lar case; but upon this subject also there has been diver- 
gence of opinion to what might be termed three different 
theories of computation; as follows: 

(A) The “Comparative Plant Method,” which contem- 
plates the design of two separate and distinct systems where 
the relative proportions of cost for design and operation of 
such separate estimated systems would indicate the proper 
tion of the actual costs to be borne by fire protection on the 
one hand and general water service on the other. 

(B) The “Proportional Plant Method,” as herein con- 
templated, where the proportion of actual costs should be 


= 
fs Physical Data 
1—Number of cor 
iy 2—Customer ratio 
$—Rated unit 
Water Delive 
5 Average each ees 
6— Prorated losses 
wt 
Total costes > $25,300 
Average cost per 100 cu. ft - li¢ 
: *To make up the shortage of rate schedule for fire service. 
100 200 204 
3 2 
300 400 204 
$8 
SO8 
‘ 
¥ 
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FIGURE 6 
CLA \TION OF CUSTOMERS—COMPUTING THE REVENUE BY PRESENT 
WATER RATES, APP LIE D TO ALL SERVICE WHEN FULLY METERED BUT 
; LUDING PRESENT FREE SERVICE) 
Rar am. pose Rated Total Hundred Total 
Hur Inside Outside Accounts Sewer Cu. Ft. Group Hundred 
Cu Ft./Mo. City City Now Connect. Per Mo. Number Cu. Ft 
1 48 39 400 487 
9 37 23 400 460 
56 25 703 784 
{ 59 14 500 573 
75 ll 267 353 
67 y 146 222 
48 7 115 170 
45 2 36 83 
36 3 25 64 
39 10 10 59 
t 10 510 143 2,602 3,255 3,255 12,168 
1 25 183 24 21 228 228 3.588 
40 38 6 44 44 1,405 
4 5 13 3 16 16 Tht 
10 12 12 279 
8 9 3 1 4 
100 3 1 4 ae 
( 100 17 5 22 30 9,261 
185 2,623 3,585 27,960 3.585 27,060 


horne by each service in proportion to the capacity use for 
each function of the plant, based on peak load requirements: 
sometimes termed the “Peak Load Theory.” 

(C) The “Excess Plan Method,” which contemplates 
that fire protection charges should be based upon only the 
extra cost by the extra portion of the plant made necessary, 
especially by reason of fire protection service; over and above 
the cost of the plant which would be required to meet general 
service demands. 

In the opinion of the writer, the first method involves 
too much costly labor in rate-making procedure, and the 
jast method is untenable because it favors one class of 
service as against all other classes of service, and there- 
fore constitutes discrimination. 

A full discussion of charges for fire protection service, 
y Metealf, Kuichling and Hawley, is to be found in the 
1911 Proceedings A. W. W. A. 
tail opinion is given departing from the idea that 
proximately half of the entire cost of water works is in- 
volved by the cost of fire protection service,” follows: 

“It is believed that a fair statement of the truer conditions 
would be to say that the cost of the portion of water-works 
plant involved by fire protection service properly constitutes 
irom 60 to 80 per cent of the entire cost of physical property 
in communities of less than 5,000 population, 20 to 30 per 
cent in communities of 100,000 population (more or less) and 
perhaps 10 to 20 per cent in the case of our largest cities.” 

Computations and tabulations there indicate the pro- 


(at page 55), wherein de- 
“ap- 


portional capacity of the pipe system chargeable to fire 
protection service, ranging between 74 and 83 per cent 
at 10,000 population down to between 4 and 9 per cent 
at 300,000 population; that the proportional cost of 
water-works plant chargeable to fire protection service 
ranges between 50 and 56 per cent at 10,000 population 
down to between 2 and 4 per cent at 300,000 population, 
where sufficient plant capacity is provided to meet re- 
quirements of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
or the lesser Kuichling Standard. 

The Metcalf, Kuichling and Hawley analysis, of 1911, 
lurther reduced the proposed charges for fire protection 
service at an annual per capita equivalent in figures 
ranging from $1.53 per capita for 5,000 population down 
to 63 cents per capita for the largest cities. Bearing in 
mind that construction, as well as operating, costs have 
greatly increased since that time, we should expect similar 
figures for today at nearly double those figures, and such 
a result is indicated at page 611 of the 1925 Manual of 
Water Works Practice; in. the amounts of $3.00 per capita 
in small cities and towns, $2.00 in average cities, and 
*1.25 per capita for larger cities. 
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Private Fire Protection 


The Committee report on private fire protection service 
from the 1919 A. W. W. A. Journal provides a logical and 
definite method for apportionment of the burden in keep- 
ing with the costs created by demand service to the re- 
sult of a rate schedule containing a service charge intended 
to cover both capacity costs and customer costs, with con- 


clusions of the Committee, as follows: 


“With such 
see that one who required a large 
little or no water will pay only the fixed charge, 
who requires a small service connection and a steady supply 
of water will pay for the bulk of his service through the pro- 
It is also simple to see that the charge 


system of rates established, is simple to 


service connection and 


whereas one 


portional charges. .. . 
which will be made for fire 
rates will be the fixed 
as would be charged for 
without distinction or 
for which the connection is desired.” 


protection service under such a 


charge, which will 
any other 


discrimination on ac- 


system of service 
he the 
of the 
count of the purpose 

W. E. Miller. of the 
take the same view of the matter as expressed in the paper 

Metcalf and colleagues, to the effect that connections 
for sprinkler systems and other special equipment on the 
premises of the customer create an actual decrease in the 
rather than an increase, 


same connection 


same size 


Committee, appears to partially 


protection service, 
penalized by any 
public fire 


burden of fire 
therefore should not be charge 
whatsoever in excess of the 
although the report of the Committee takes a clear 
stand that a of the 
service connection should apply for service connections 


including 


and 
charge for protec- 
tion: 
proper service charge for the size 
io private fire protection equipment of any sort, 
automatic sprinkler systems. 

The conclusion appears sound that discrimination would 
exist if private fire service were rendered without charge 
for the of this 
service therefrom to 


io the individual. reason that the existence 


community water 
the customer's private plant creates a material benefit and 


and a connection 
saving to him as added protection and lower insurance 
rates, and for that reason alone he should contribute some- 
thing to this community undertaking. Entirely aside from 
the said individual, however, 
incurred by the utility from the 
inspection, for maintenance, 
by the hazard of so large a connection and the experience 
of occasional broken lines leading from such service con- 
It is often the case, that a lesser, o1 
rate is ‘applied to private fire protection service, 


saving to some expense is 
attention required for 
usage: 


and care against false 


nections. however. 
modified. 


as against public fire protection, at a minimum rate of a 


certain figure for each hose attachment and a certain 
FIGURE 7 
same TED REVENUE—BY PRESENT WATER R ATE FOR FULLY METERED 
ERVICE AND ON PRESENT BASIS OF FRI ERVICE TO SCHOOLS 
CHURCHES AND CITY 
Range in 
Hundred Number Hundred Cubic Feet per Block of the Schedule 
Cu. Ft. per of Cu. Ft. 
Month Me ters Per Mo. Ist Blk 2nd ird 4th 5th 
0 10 5 12,168 12,168 
10 — 25 3,588 2,280 1,308 
25 40 1,405 440 660 305 
40 55 766 160 240 240 126 
55 80 772 120 180 180 180 112 
Over 80 9,261 300 450) 450) 150 750 6,861 
Totals 3,585 27,960 15,468 2,558 1,175 756 85 861 
Gain by minimum charge on 2304 5, 469 
20,937 
Water rates....... 20¢ BT 12¢ 10¢ Se 6¢ 
Revenues......... $4,187.40 $425.70 $141.00 $75.60 $68.96 $411.66 
Charges per month.... $5,310.32 
Charges per year............ 63,723.84 3efore meter rental 
Add $1.80 on 3,585 meters.... 6,453.00 As meter rental 


$70,176.84 = Computed annual water charges on a completely 
metered basis 


A total of 


e 
l 
l 
| | 
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FIGURE 8 
ANNUAL REVENUE FROM SAMPLE METER RATES AS APPLIED TO BILLS FOR 
12 MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1928, AND TO METERS AS OF JUNE 30, 1928 
Range ( Million Thousand Gallons Total 
Gallons per Fourth Fifth Metered 
Month of Bills Block Block Revenue 
10 1,174 
110 6,263 
L110 674 
11,110 133 
Over 11,110 24 


Annual Sales in 
Number First Third 
Totals Block Block 
260,590 269.590 
147,436 
$23,200 
508,837 
355,067 


Second 


Block 


84,806 

67,900 248,570 

13,300 133,000 361,207 
2.400 24,000 240,000 88,427 


1,604,190 340,580 168,406 405,570 601,207 88,427 

Gain by 1-M minimum per 
month, adjusted to June 
50, 1928 


6,663 


10,000 
6,663 


10,000 
6,663 


357,243 
Sample tariff No. 3 Service 


Rates charge MWe 20¢ 15¢ 10¢ 
Revenue $05,410 $142,897 $33,681 $60,835 $60,120 


8¢ 
$7,074 $400,017 
figure of, say, 5 cents per sprinkler head per year, as well 
as a modified rate for the size of service connection. 


Transfer from Rated to Metered 
Service 

The most delicate problem in the meterization of a com- 
plete water service heretofore served on a flat-rate basis 
is the quantity of water which will be taken through the 
several services after the charges have been placed on a 
measured basis. The one important purpose of meterization 
is the anticipated reduction in usage and pumpage when 
all service is paid for on an equitable basis rather than 
on the basis of charges which have no relation whatso- 
ever to the amount of water drawn through a particular 
service line. 

The popular consumption of water throughout the coun- 
try approaches 100 gallons per day per meter, as borne 
out by adequate statistics, or from years of experience. 
Statistics compiled by the Committee on Meter Rates, De- 
cember, 1916, issue of the Journal of the New England 
Water Works Association, shows the average quantity 
for °%,-inch meters in ten or twelve systems as about 
116 gallons per meter per day, although 25 per cent of 
the meters show less than half that amount, and approxi- 


mately 30 per cent of the total services approxin 
average of 50 gallons per meter per day; which j 
means less than 20,000 gallons per meter per year. 

The solution of this problem requires a classificatiy of 


an 


turn 


probable consumption by all consumers when placed op 
metered services, and Figure 7 gives an approximate clas. 
sification, although extreme caution was not provided jp 
this particular example. 

By plotting the percentage of metered consumers taking 
less than specified amounts of water per year, it is possible 
to produce a reasonable classification for the particular 
case being studied. Care is required, however, in the de- 
velopment of a classification from existing meters under 
proposedly similar conditions where the community is only 
partly metered. The error would arise from the fact that 
partially metered systems seldom, if ever, have meters 
placed on very small users until toward the end of the 
metering program, and it may be anticipated that the curve 
characteristic would move to the right and upward as the 
metering program continues toward completion. 

Figure 8 shows a condensed computation for annual 
revenues from the actual consumption, by an arrangement 
according to the blocks in the meter rate schedule. Meter- 
age of the commercial district had not yet reached suff- 
cient proportions to prove out the estimated revenues from 
service charges; and until all large service is metered the 
gross revenue will remain in doubt; although some evi- 
dence is at hand that a reduction in meter sizes on in- 
dustry (to realize a reduction in service charges) will 
show a revenue from all service charges somewhat under 
the preliminary estimate. 

The reduction in pumpage, due to metering, will also 
be found to vary with the local circumstances, and experi- 
ence of the writer has indicated reductions up to 50 per 
cent of the previous pumpage where excessive wastage and 
leakage from customers’ plumbing was permitted. 
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K.1.R.A.—Kalamazoo’s Working Model of N.I.R.A. 


N the face of difficult conditions. the civic authorities of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., at the suggestion of City Manager Ed- 
ward C. Rutz, followed the dictates of constructive econ- 
omy, decided that money might better be spent for a dividend- 
paying investment than for non-dividend-paying relief, and 


instituted a public works program of their own. In other 
words, without waiting for the Administration at Washington 
to distribute the cards for the New Deal, Kalamazoo seized 
its own deck, and dealt an individual hand of industrial re- 
covery solitaire. 

The city’s street-car system had been supplanted by busses, 
and the rails, crisscrossing the town, no longer served a useful 
purpose. They prevented proper paving, increased the skid- 
ding hazard, and were in all ways undesirable. But—they 
provided the means for Kalamazoo’s industrial recovery. The 
city instituted public works activities, tearing up these rails, 
which gave employment to much of the labor previously on 
relief rolls. This alone was helpful, but, as is usually the case, 
it led to additional benefits. 

The municipal power house is located only a few hundred 
feet from the state highway from which the tracks were being 
removed. The desirability of an underground conduit system 
which would house street-lighting, power service, traffic and 
other municipal signaling cables. had been at all times ob- 
vious to the engineers, to Earl E. Norman, Director of the 
Department of Public Utilities, and to the City Manager. If 
it had been necessary to open the paving and afterwards re- 
place it, it would have cost about $35,000 to install the under- 


ground conduit. By taking advantage of the fact that the pave- 
ment was already opened by the tearing-up of the trolley rails. 
the project could be handled for about $19,000. 

Here was a job that would immediately effect savings in 
operation and maintenance costs; that would be a permanent 
improvement. On the other hand, there was the prospect of 
paying out at least half of the $19,000—$9,500—for direct re- 
lief to the men who, if the underground project went through, 
would actually earn their living. The fact that a $35,000 im- 
provement could be obtained for only $9,500 more than would 
have to be spent in any case, was a potent argument with 
the City Commissioners. 

The benefits did not stop with the original workmen: there 
are a number of men producing materials and equipment be- 
hind every workman on any construction project. Take just 
one item—the Natco clay conduit which was installed: 98 men 
worked 8 days on the various processes from the raw clay to 
the proved conduit. Everybody in the whole railroad organ 
zation benefited in some degree from the shipment of this one 
order. The dollars spent went, in turn, to landlords, grocers. 
bakers, merchants and others. 

This is a gratifying object lesson on the benefits that mu- 
nicipalities may realize by taking immediate steps to improve 
conditions in their own areas, instead of waiting for the bene- 
fits of the national plan to filter down to them. 

L. M. CHRISTIE 


Vice-President, National Fireproofing Corporatio 
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A New England Town Hall 
Which Fits Its Surroundings 


ONFORMING to the elegance which distinguishes 
the architecture of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, the new Town Hall of Longmeadow, Mass.. 

eracefully fits into its pre-Revolutionary background. It 
stands near the large green around which the early village 
was built. by the side of which are several Colonial 
Across the street are the white meeting-house and 
the 1716 burying-ground. Not only does the Town Hall 
“belong” in this historic scene with its centuries-old trees, 
but it also meets the need for a modern, well-equipped 
municipal building. 


houses. 


The construction is of hand-made, water-struck brick 
over a steel design of columns and beams, with concrete 
It was adapted from the pre-Revolutionary Mar- 
chant Colton residence, the original door of which is now 
in the Fine Arts Museum, Boston. In the lower half of the 
doors are witches’ crosses, and at the sides of the doors 
beautifully carved pilasters. Over the lintel is a decorative 
head featuring the broken pediment, rosettes and flame 
Semi-circular walks and three-tiered, broad brown- 
stone steps, duplicates of originals quarried in the town, 
lead to the doorway. 


floors. 


finial. 


As one approaches, it is noted how successfully the 
building is tied into its setting by the evergreen and native 


By S. M. NEAL 


forest trees which form the backdrop of the scene. Gleam- 
ing against the evergreens stands the flagpole and stone 
exedra, a memorial to Longmeadow’s World War veterans. 

The architect, Morris W. Maloney, of Springfield, Mass., 
has continued the Colonial atmosphere in the design and 
finish of the Selectmen’s Room on the first floor and the 
Hearing Room on the second floor. There are heavy- 
heamed ceilings, with smoky plaster, knotty pine paneled 
walls, wide fireplaces, wrought-iron Colonial lighting fix- 
tures, fine trestle tables, interesting Windsor chairs, and 
ladder-back chairs, and window draperies of chintz in old 
patterns. 


A variety of rooms and offices are devoted to the busi- 


ness of the town, including a complete police department. 
The public office of the town clerk and treasurer has a 
modern low bank screen in knotty pine paneling, to com- 


bine the elegance of the period of design with modern 
business efficiency. Wrought-iron railings have been in- 
troduced judiciously into the interior, and all the lighting 
fixtures in the special rooms and the lobby were designed 


and manufactured from details furnished by the architect. 


THE NEW TOWN HALL OF LONGMEADOW, MASS. 


Showing the memorial flagpole and stone exedra. 


The forest trees and evergreens, and the shrubbery planting, in which 


Mrs. John Jennings, landscape architect, of Longmeadow, assisted, are gracious and beautiful features of the building's 
setting. Note the curving walk, and the Palladian window on the third floor at the end of the building 
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The Effect of Metering 


on Water Consumption and Water Costs 


HE Elgin water works began furnishing water to the 
community in 1888, at which time the city’s popu- 
lation was 16,000. There were only 317 water con- 

sumers, 31 of whom were metered; the rest were on a 
flat-rate basis. At that time meter users were required to 
pay a minimum of $15 a year, and “any person taking 
water for any purpose, however small” paid a minimum 
of $6 per year. The meter rates ranged from 3 cents per 
100 gallons to less than 1 cent per 100 gallons for amounts 
above 5,000 gallons. The flat or annual rates ranged from 
$15 for industrial and commercial establishments down 
occupied by one family. 
a square-foot basis for 


to $6 for a 6-room dwelling 
xtra charges were made on 
sprinkling lawns, sidewalks, etc., four hours per day from 
April 1 to November 1. 

The rate of pumping grew very rapidly until 1904, 
when it reached an apparent average of 2.6 million gallor> 
daily. At about that time the universal metering system 
had been adopted, and from then until about 1915 the 
pumpage decreased to an average of 1.133 million gallons 
daily, with the water revenue derived practically 100 per 
cent from meter rates. The actual figures were $46,162.88 
from meter rates and $290.32 from flat rates. 

From 1915 to 1919 the rate of pumpage increased in 
proportion to the increase in population, but a greater 
increase in pumpage was recorded in 1920 and 1921. It is 
helieved that this record is at fault, the output of several 
new wells having apparently been estimated from original 
test rates. One well which was rated at 1 million gallons 
daily or more was found to be producing less than 130 
gallons per minute at an annual cost of about $12,000. 
The actual average daily pumpage in 1920 is believed to 
have been about 1.65 million gallons daily. 

The water revenue was derived 100 per cent from me- 
tering from 1915 to 1919, but from that time on, to the 
present year, from 5 to 9 per cent has been derived from 
hydrant rental from the corporate fund at the rate of 
$10 per hydrant per year. In 1932 the revenue was 100 
per cent from meter rates, for the hydrant rental was not 
paid, owing to a shortage in the corporate fund. A 20 per 
cent reduction in assessed valuation of real estate corre- 
spondingly reduced the income from taxation. 


Metering Saved Pumping 


In 1900, when the population of Elgin was 22,433, 26 
per cent of the services were metered, the average daily 


pumpage per capita was 77.2 gallons, and the annual 
revenue per capita was $1.24. In 1910 the population was 
25,976. The services were 73.8 per cent metered, the aver- 
age daily pumpage was 80.3 gallons per capita, and the 


income per capita was $1.79 for the year. In 1920, popu- 
lation 27,454, services 91 per cent metered, the average 
daily pumpage was 84.8 per capita, or 60 gallons as cor- 
rected as noted above, and the income $2.21 per capita. 
In 1930, population 35,900, services 94.3 per cent met- 
ered, the per capita pumpage was 63 gallons and the in- 


By E. B. LLOYD 


Chief Engineer, 
Water Department, 
Elgin, Ill. 


come $3.21 per capita. In 1932, with a population of 
36,000, the system was 99 per cent metered, the average 
daily pumpage 52.9 gallons per capita, and the income 
$2.70 per capita. These figures seem to indicate that me. 
tering is at least partly responsible for a 170 per cent in- 
crease in per capita water revenue with only a 52 per cent 
increase in population, and a 37 per cent increase in pump. 
age in the corresponding period of time 1900 to 1930, 
This increase in pumping, however, shows an actual 1% 
per cent decrease in per capita pumpage: in other words, 
there was an apparent huge increase in per capita revenue, 
with a marked decrease in per capita pumpage. In 1932 
there was another decrease in pumpage, the daily average 
being 1.9 million gallons, or 52.9 gallons per capita, but 
the revenue was also somewhat lower. The depression has 
brought delinquent accounts up to almost 30 per cent of 
annual revenue. 


Meter Maintenance 


In the spring of 1931 it was found that about 20 per 
cent of the meters were in need of repair or adjustment, 
there being about 2,000 which were non-registering. A! 
the present time, under a strict maintenance system, less 
than 2 per cent are in need of attention, and these will 
have been repaired or replaced within two months. 


A Comparison of Flat and Metered 
Revenue 


The following figures are taken from the 1906 and 
1907 annual reports of the Department and show in an 
interesting manner the benefits of metering: 
$28,343.33 
26,911.18 


1,432.15 


Received from flat rates, 1906 
Received from flat rates, 1907 


Loss in flat rates, 


Received from meter rates, 1907 
Received from meter rates, 1906 


Gain in meter rates over 
Deducting from this the loss in flat rates 


Shows net gain of 


Meter Rates 


The meter rates given below have been maintained for 
the past ten years and are all subject to a 5 per cent dis- 
count for payment? within 15 days: 


quarter for Ist 700 cubic feet or less 

100 cubic feet for next 2,600 cubic feet or less 

100 cubic feet for next 4,600 cubic feet or less 

100 cubic feet for next 8,000 cubic feet or less 
100 cubic feet for next 12,000 cubic feet or less 
100 cubic feet for all above 28,000 cubic feet. 
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8,121.55 
| $1.50 per 
-16 per 
15 per 
per 
ll per 
O7 per 


Snow Removal in the Winter of 1933-34 


Hand Labor to Relieve Unemployment, 


or Machines to Aid Re-Employment? 


LD-FASHIONED winters have not been as prevalent 
in the snow belt in the last few years as they were 
ten or twenty years ago. Certain sections, notably 

coutheastern Massachusetts, some parts of New Hampshire 
and a few restricted areas of the Middle West, experienced 
heavy snowfalls last winter, but in general light snowfalls 
were the rule, and these were handled readily by hand 
shoveling into trucks. 

The snow-removal problem of 1933-34 seems to have 
several features. Of course, there is always the gamble 
whether there will or will not be a heavy snowfall gen- 
erally throughout the snow belt. Cities have played for 
little snow over a period of years and have come through 
unscathed, for the en- 
tire country has experi- 
enced a period of high- 
er average tempera- 
tures and lower aver- 
age precipitation. As- 
suming, however, that 
this condition is defi- 
nitely changing, and 
meteorologists agree 
generally that it is, 
just what plans should 
cities make for snow 
during the 
coming season? 

This brings us to the 
part of the 
problem. Should snow 
removal this 
winter be 


removal 


second 


coming 

considered 

as “welfare work’? 

In sections of the country visited late this summer, there 
is already a scarcity of labor. The unemployment lists 
are practically zero, since mills have re-opened and many 
young men have been transported into the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. Highway contractors in these sections 
have found it difficult to secure sufficient labor to operate 
under the 30-hour Federal regulation. With the increased 
effectiveness of the National Recovery Act, each week there 
will be less and less unemployment in our cities and manu- 
facturing centers generally, and it is reasonably expected 
that bread lines and doles will be much less necessary this 
coming winter for those who are willing to work. 

Snow removal, where it has been necessary, for many 
years has been considered an excellent means of unem- 
ployment relief among able-bodied men through hand 
loading of trucks and pushing snow in street-cleaning pans 
or scrapers to manholes over large sewers. With the small 
snowfalls that have been experienced, this method has been 
reasonably satisfactory, for it has usually been the case 
that most of the snow melted before it could be removed 
by the slow processes of hand labor. With the rapid low- 
ering of the reservoirs of unemployed labor which might 


be used in this work, a real blizzard might cause serious 
traffic tie-ups in some of our larger cities, to say nothing 
of the smaller communities. Many cities still have their 
old complement of tractors and heavy trucks with pusher 
blades which can be put into service. Many of these have 
not been used for a number of years and will require 
complete overhauling. This will provide employment for 
killed mechanics and prove a boon to that class of high- 
grade labor. Cities should consider carefully the need of 
purchasing mechanical equipment for snow removal and 
should realize that skilled labor has been given employ- 
ment in the production of every machine bought. 

Closely allied to this discussion is an editorial which 
recently in 
the New York Sun: 

“One of the impor- 
tant benefits of the en- 
tire public works 


appeared 


pro- 
gram is supposed to be 
the business it will give 
to industries that make 
supplies for building 
jobs. It has been our 
view that when the high- 
way program is carried 
out, all over the nation, 
it will employ more 
men in industry than in 
actual construction. It 
will require thousands 
of tons of cement, ex- 
plosives, crushed stone, 
gravel, fuel, sand, as- 
phalt. brick and wire 
If Mr. Ickes’ policy of 
giving preference to 
men rather than to machinery is to be applied consistently. 
then the factories which make these building supplies should 
shut down some of their machines if their operations can be 
done by hand labor. 

“What will the machinery makers say about this idea? 
Maybe they will begin to believe that Secretary Ickes is a 
Technocrat or some other kind of a faddist. If labor is to be 
substituted for machines on public works projects all over the 
nation wherever such a step may seem practical to the local 
board, what will happen to employment in machine shops? 
What will the steel industry say when it learns that its partner 
in Washington has advocated something which may lead to a 
drop in the demand for iron and steel?” 

Thus with the resumption of employment for hun- 
dreds of thousands of men through industry which has 
heen stimulated by confidence in the New Deal, city offi- 
cials must turn their thoughts to the employment of ma- 
chinery once again for their snow-removal, street-cleaning 
and street-maintenance problems. 

Clearing the streets of New York City after a winte> 
storm is a necessity which arises from the peculiar layout 
of the municipality. Although the task was performed last 
winter in considerable measure by hand labor in order to 
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help those financially distressed, it was done chiefly to 
save the heavy losses to business which would otherwise 


have developed. 


The Organization of Snow-Removal Labor 
Last Winter in New York City 


The number of street cleaners that are 
regularly employed by the Department of Sanitation of 
New York City is 12,000. It is economically impossible 
to maintain a force large enough to clear away sudden 
falls of snow, especially in this climate, where it is becom- 
ing more and more difficult to foretell what the winter 
may bring forth. In August the plans were mapped out 
and the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, sweltering 


in summer heat, voted revenue bonds for hiring extra 


average 


iaborers to clear away the snows of winter. 

All the year round, this skeleton snow army is drilled 
and trained. Alert foremen are sent to a special school 
where they are instructed in all the details of snow re- 
moval. New machines are bought and old ones repaired; 
plows, trucks, scrapers and flushers are inspected and 
stored awaiting the mobilization call. Signs appear in 
September and even in August on the trucks of the De- 
partment of Sanitation giving notice that extra laborers 
are wanted for snow removal. Applicants for the work 
register at the sixty-four stations of the Street Cleaning 
Division. They make up the nucleus of the extra force. 
Men not registered may be taken on if the enrolled helpers 
do not respond promptly when the need comes. 
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The radio proved an effective ally in broadcasting th. 
call for helpers. This idea of sending a call for snoy 
shovelers by air would have seemed a surprising styy; 
even a year or two ago. Many of the recruits were withiy 
reach of the radio, however. Hundreds of men who 
through the stress have kept up homes or live in lodgings 
where the microphone is heard, turned out at midnight 
after hearing the aerial summons and joined the long line: 
at the appointed places. The additional force hired Jay 
winter by the Street Cleaning Division of New York City 
numbered from 18,000 to 19,000 men, which, combined 
with the regular employees, made up 30,000 men avail. 
able for the rough clearing and piling of the snow. 


A heavy snowstorm costs the city of New York from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000 for extra labor. What the cit 
actually pays, counting the work of the regular personne! 
and the wear and tear on about 1,500 pieces of apparatus, 
is difficult to estimate. To meet the expense, the munici. 
pality issues special revenue bonds. The amount of money 
spent for snow removal depends largely on what the sun 
and rain do to clear the streets. The bill becomes larger 
if there is a thaw followed by freezing. Then a pickaxe 
brigade must be organized. 


Hand shoveling and the use of some plows easily re. 
moved the snowfalls of last winter to the sides of the 
streets, and much of the snow was loaded onto trucks by 
a group of large mechanical loaders developed especial; 
cor this work. 


Elevated Steel Water Tank Houses Complete 


Aeration System 


the village of Garden City, L. I., by MceClintic- 
Marshall Corporation contains a complete aeration 
water-tank construction con- 


Th elevated steel water tank recently completed for 


system. This innovation in 
sists of a series of trays suspended from the roof trusses 
in such manner that all incoming water is cascaded over 
the trays before it enters the storage space. A large venti- 
lator in the top of the tank and ventilator openings in the 
upper part of the roof are provided for the intake of air 
and the discharge of air and gases after aeration. A spe- 
cial aviation obstacle light is installed on the roof as a 
warning to airplanes from two nearby aviation fields. 

This tank, which supplies the Garden City water system, 
has a storage capacity of 1,000,000 gallons, part of which 
is in its dome-shaped roof. The tank is 67 feet in diam- 
eter, and is supported by a 14-column tower, 100 feet in 
height. The tower is constructed of structural shapes with- 
out the use of lattices. A stairway built around the 9-foot 
diameter riser pipe connects with a walkway extending 
from beneath the bottom of the tank to the outside of the 
tower, then mounts to the lower balcony. 

The entire roof is made of copper-bearing steel plates, 
with copper-bearing rivets. Two 2-inch wrought-iron gal- 
vanized pipes supply the line for purification of the water. 
The inlet and outlet pipes are 20 inches in diameter; and 
the blow-off and overflow pipes are 6-inch. The range in 
head of 46 feet causes a pressure variation in the mains 
of less than 20 pounds. 


Incoming Water Cascades over Trays 
Before Entering Storage Space 


THE NEW ELEVATED STEEL STORAGE 
TANK OF THE GARDEN CITY, L. L., 
WATER WORKS 
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RACTICALLY all bases in use today for various 
types of paving, with the exception of concrete 
bases, are of the flexible type. It is felt that alto- 
wether too much dependence has been placed on a thin 
concrete slab laid on a questionable foundation. Concrete 
is an excellent material when used in a properly designed 
structure, but when a thin slab of concrete, even of the 
highest type, is laid on a foundation of doubtful charae- 
ter. serious failures are bound to follow. The slab strength 
ic limited and traffic loads are increasing every day. High- 
way and paving engineers must give more attention to 
proper foundations under all types of pavements. If this 
is done, a rigid base is not necessary. 

Flexible bases have certain advantages over rigid bases. 
They present to traffic a surface which has sufficient elas- 
ticity to ease the shock to the vehicle as well as the pas- 
sengers and the surface course. At the same time, this 
base has sufficient resiliency to resume its original shape 
and position. Flexible bases are easy and cheap to repair 
in case of foundation failures, and a great many types of 
flexible bases are easily salvaged. Repairs can be readily 
made to flexible bases, for there is no waiting for setting, 
and the roads do not have to be closed for long periods, 
necessitating objectionable detours. The original cost of 
flexible bases is less than the rigid type. Further, most 
flexible types are not subject to cracking, which permits 
openings for surface or capillary water, or, as in the case 
of a brick top, a leaking-away of the sand cushion into 
these cracks and thereby causing a sagging of the brick 
surface. Many types of flexible bases are not injured by 
freezing, and thereby frost heaves are prevented. 


Types of Flexible Bases 


Types of flexible bases range from natural earth 
through sand-clay, gravel, clay-gravel, lime rock and on 
up to the more expensive types of tar and asphalt mix- 
tures. The sand-clay type of flexible base will be con- 
sidered in this paper. 

Dougherty County, like many other counties in Georgia, 
has excellent road-building material available at merely 
the expense of hauling. The clays are unusually good, and 
the sand deposits are in many cases of a sufficiently coarse 
character for sand-clay mixtures. With these cheap ma- 
terials at hand, it was decided to build a 5-mile brick job 
with this type of base. 

The road to be paved was an old one, and to close it to 
trafie would have involved a long and objectionable de- 
tour. All fills were made in layers of not over 18 inches, 
and all the material was hauled in trucks over the freshly 
placed fill. This made possible the use of trucks for haul- 
age, as well as the usual traffic on the road to compact 
the fill. The top 2 feet of all the fills was made of selected 
materials when necessary, and in all cuts where doubtful 
material was encountered the material was removed to a 
depth of 18 inches and replaced by selected material. All 
necessary drainage was placed, and the finished grade of 
the road throughout was well above the water line at 
all low places. The stretch of road which has been most 
recently paved was open to traffic for more than a year 


By JOHN H. LOWE 
County Engineer, 
Dougherty County, Albany, Ga. 


before the paving was placed, and held up well under all 
weather conditions, with no failures. 

The final paving is brick on the sand-clay base, 18 feet 
wide between 5 x 12-inch headers. The brick were 2!»- 
inch vertical fiber, vitrified brick. 
6-inch sand-clay base which had received a tar prime be- 


laid on a compacted 


fore a 34-inch sand cushion was placed. The joints be- 
tween the brick were filled with asphalt having a penetra- 
tion of 30 to 40. 


Preparing the Base 


Before starting the base, numerous tests were made of 
hoth the clay and sand borrow-pits; also, many experi- 
ments were made with different mixtures of sand and clay, 
with the result that the final mixture contained not less 
than 10 nor more than 13 per cent clay. The materials 
from the different borrow-pits were placed on the road 
and measured by means of side boards and templates 
striking each material off at the proper depth to get the 
desired proportions, with the sand placed at the bottom. 
The materials were then mixed by plowing and harrowing 
until tests showed the desired uniformity. In most cases 
the materials from borrow-pits contained sufficient mois- 
ture, but in cases where necessary, water was added from 
a road sprinkler. The road was then brought to a true 
surface with a road machine or motor patrol and opened 
to traffic. 

It was found that after the material had partially set 
and the surface dried out, no machining could be done 
except immediately after a rain or after the whole surface 
had been thoroughly sprinkled. This precaution is neces- 
sary to prevent scabbing, that is the peeling-off of thin 
laminations on the surface of the road. 


Preparation for Laying Brick 


After the base was completed and had set up under 
traffic, the concrete headers were built to hold the brick 
at the outer edges of the road. The forms for these were 
built of 3 x 6-inch dressed plank, spiked in to the base and 
5 inches apart, with 12-inch round spikes. The planks 
were drilled for the spikes at 8-foot spacings. These planks 
were used over and over, and were removed as soon as the 
concrete had set up. After the 3 x 6 plank had been trued 
up to the correct height, the material between them was 
removed with special spades to a depth of 12 inches below 
the top of the plank. The concrete was then poured, leav- 
ing contraction joints every 10 feet and expansion joints 
every 100 feet. 

Upon the completion of the headers, the surface of the 
road was trued up to the proper depth and approximate 
crown of the finished surface of the brick. Then the tar 
prime was applied in the usual manner, and time was 
allowed for it to penetrate the sand-clay base. The sand 
used in the cushion contained about 5 per cent of clay. 
This was brought to a true surface about | inch thick by 
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means of a template of the same crown as the finished 
road, and then compacted with a light hand roller. The 
rolled surface was then brought to a true section with a 
template, leaving the cushion 84-inch thick. On this sand- 
the brick the usual manner. 
After the brick were culled, the surface was rolled with 


clay cushion were laid in 


Electricity Supplied at 


URING the many years that the city of Neodesha, 
Kans., has provided its utilities of electricity, water 
and gas, ample time has elapsed to judge of the 
success or failure of municipal ownership in this city with 
a population under 5,000 and with a load that is largely 
The population of Neodesha reached a maxi- 
1,100 about 
creased to about 3,500 owing to the decline in oil pro- 


domestic, 


mum of five years ago. This has now de- 


duction and the abandoning of Neodesha as a railroad 


division point. 
Steam Units Replaced with Diesels 


Neodesha’s water and electric plant started with the pur- 
chase of a small steam pumping station from a local oil 
refinery. In 1910 there was a demand for electric service 
and it was decided to incorporate both services into a 
single plant. The pumping equipment consisted of recip- 
rocating steam pumps, which were later replaced with 
motor-driven centrifugals. The two electric generating 
units were of the Corliss type of 125 and 250 kw. capacity. 
When installed, they and in 
keeping with the general practice with plants of this size. 

It had become apparent, however, with the increased 


were considered modern 


cost of fuel and the necessity for reducing the cost of 
power production, that either greater efficiency in steam 
plant operation would have to be secured or more efficient 
power units would have to be installed. Faced with this 
problem, the city made an investigation as to the possi- 
As a result it was decided 
early in 1922 to install two 550-horsepower Nordberg 
diesel engines direct-connected to 375-kw., 2,300-volt gen- 


bilities of the diesel engine. 


erators. To house these two new units, an extension 35 
feet in length and 43 feet in width was added to the front 
of the steam plant. This building was of substantial brick 
and steel construction, and could be enlarged without 
marring its appearance. The old steam equipment was 
sold, the foundations were removed and a floor was put 
in. This cleared space now provides ample room for 
future units and for supply storage and workshop. 

The advantages of the diesel engines became apparent 
immediately after they were put into service. During the 
latter part of 1922, 
plant was 4.69 cents, while the next year with diesel en- 
vines this was reduced to 1.26 cents.. In 1930, with a pro- 
2,226,820 kwhr., the unit cost had been reduced 
cents per kwhr., or less than one-fifth of that 
produced by steam equipment in 1922. 

As in many city-owned plants where the load is largely 
unfavorable for 


the kilowatt-hour cost for the steam 


duction of 


to 0.88 


domestic, the load factor is somewhat 


attaining low power costs. Ordinarily, only one diesel 


unit is required and is then only fairly loaded even during 
the evening hours. The rest of the time the load is com- 
paratively light. A local oil refinery takes considerable 
load at times, but the demand is rather intermittent. 


With 
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a 3-ton roller until it was true and no variation of more 
than 14-inch in 10 feet was found. All spaces betweey 
the brick were then filled with asphalt, and the surfa,, 
was covered lightly with sand. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 
tion of the National 


a Good Profit 


By FRED K. VANCE 
Superintendent, Light and Water Department. 
Neodesha, Kans. 


From a paper presented before the annua! 
Paving Brick Association. 


a substantial increase in power load. a considerable jy. 
provement in operating profits could be shown. 
The following table gives the nine-year record of pro. 


duction and profits: 


Kwhrs. 
Kwhrs. Free City Production Operat 

Year Produced Service Revenue Cost Prof, 
1924 1.362.700 650,248 $34,000 $21.000 $13.00 
ae 1.599.100 564.750 35.000 23,000 12.0 
1,989,200 728,315 45,200 26,628 18.572 
1987... 2,065,800 648,200 18,451 33,551 14.000 
2,022,430 650.412 49,780 24,780 15,00 
2.106.800 610.740 52,463 27,219 25.214 
1930..... 2,216,820 615.417 52,110 21,954 27,15 
2,328,239 805,059 55,220 20,596 1,624 
1.817.000 742.900 45,987 16,526 29,46) 
Total 17,508,089 6,016,041 $418.211 $218,284 $189,027 

Production cost includes generating, distributing miscellaneous 


expenses. 


An analysis of these figures shows that 34.3 per cent 
of the current produced is used by the various city de. 
partments, including street lighting, water pumping, sew- 
age disposal, and the lighting of the library and other 
city buildings. In the column of “Revenue,” no credit is 
given to the power plant for this city-used current, which 
is furnished free. 

For the nine years, a total of 6,016,041 kwhrs., if pur- 
chased at the reasonable rate of 1.5 cents, would have 
amounted to a total of $91,140.61, or $10,126.75 per year, 
or more than the annual interest charges on the bonded 
indebtedness of the light plant. If credit were given fo: 
this free service, the light plant profits would be consid- 
erably increased. By furnishing this service without cost. 
the city is relieved of a big item of expense that ordinaril) 
would have to be borne by taxation. With the abundance 
of low-cost current available, greater use is made of 
electric service. The growth that has been made in load 
is largely due to the present-day tendency toward the 
greater use of electricity when supplied dependably and 
at reasonable rates. There has been no material increase 
in power load from industry, as in some municipalities. 

Neodesha claims to be one of the best-lighted towns in 
Kansas. In 1922, prior to the installation of the diesel 
engines, there were 47 street lamps. The next year. the 
number had increased to 147, and in addition there were 
22 alley lights installed and a whiteway of 106 lamps. 
Jn 1930, the street and alley lights totaled 381, all being 
of 250 candlepower. It is a safe assumption that, had it 
been necessary to purchase this amount of lighting a! 
normal rates, Neodesha would not bear the reputation of 
being an unusually well-lighted city. 

The engineering details of the power plant here pre- 
sented were prepared in the office of Black & Veatch, con- 
sulting engineers, of Kansas City, Mo. 
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HE Sanitation Department of the city of Minneapolis, 
Minn., is entrusted with the collection and disposal 
of household garbage and burnable rubbish. The 

egulations require that all garbage be wrapped in paper 
hy the householder and placed in suitable galvanized iron 


pans near the alley or in other accessible places on the 
property. Collections are made one each week throughout 
the year by city forces. The equipment for garbage col- 
lection includes thirty-nine 114-ton trucks, one Ford ser- 
vice truck. three 5-ton tractors with 10 semi-trailers. and 
iwo hundred steel garbage tanks of 100 cubic feet capacity 
each, which are demountable from the truck platforms. 

Each truck has a crew of three men, composed of the 
Collections from the south and 
west sections of the city are hauled to the transfer station. 
at which point the tanks with their contents are trans- 
ferred by crane from the trucks to the large semi-trailers. 
which hold six tanks. The semi-trailers are hauled by the 
5-ton truck tractor to the Riverside destructor. Collections 
from the north and east sections of the city are hauled 
direct to the destructor plant. 


driver and two loaders. 


Destruction of Refuse 


\ll garbage and rubbish received at the Riverside de- 
structor is reduced to a mineral ash in three high-tempera- 
ture Minneapolis design furnaces of a nominal capacity 
of 100 tons each per 24 hours. The garbage and refuse 
burned contains from 65 to 90 per cent moisture and has 
a heat value of about 2,000 B.t.u. per pound, and there- 
fore requires some additional fuel to properly reduce it 
to a mineral ash. 


Table 


1 shows the amount of collection for the years 


TABLE 1—GARBAGE AND 


: Garbage and Rubbish Disposal 


in Minneapolis, Minn. 


1925 through 1932. The money to pay for this work is 
raised by the general tax levy. Table 
crating costs of the Sanitation Department, dividing the 


2 shows the Op- 


cost into collection and destruction. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


GARBAGE 
DIVISION 


INCINERATION 


RUBBISH COLLECTION 


1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 

Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

1,723 .33 1,345 .87 1,484.82 1,698 2,343 2,487 

1,397 .88 1,296 .32 1,210.82 1,257 2.020 2,231 

1,469 .68 1,754.38 1,345 .47 1,516 2,434 2,435 

1,804.41 1,792.74 1,595.68 2,049 2,690 2,717 

2,196.95 2,175.69 2,251.90 2,348 2.773 3,122 
2,870.20 2,876.81 2,926.18 3,085 3,822 4,015 
3,188 .78 2,960 .34 3,349 .94 3,568 3,882 813 

3,924.25 3,382.14 4,518.01 4,085 4,279 9,249 

4,408 81 4,076.70 4,218.85 4,074 5,487 5,231 

2,747 .67 2,720 62 3,172 .96 3,045 4,164 3,613 
1,966 .70 1,972.34 2,097 .18 2,065 2 2 865 

1,794 1,433 .98 1,629 67 1,967 2,931 2612 
29,493 51 27 ,935 .93 30,041.50 30,757 288 39,710 40,390 


TABLE 2—OPERATION COSTS, SANITATION DEPARTMENT, CITY OF MINNEAPOLIS, 1926-1932 
COLLECTION 
BASE 

YEAR 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
Total tons 29,493 27,936 30,042 30,757 49,710 40,390 
tot st, including depreciation 215,434.18 217,365.94 211,138 03 211,783 94 225,207 .70 240,417.11 221,764 .8 

; 7.31 7.73 7.03 6.89 6.77 6.05 19 

5 7 12,917 |! 7 50,034 .60 


Total saving—collection and destruction. 
'1926—Riverside Destructor in service—Goder furnaces, No. 1, 2, and 3. 


DESTRUCTION 


BASE 
YEAR 1926! 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
26,143 26,053 29,546 20,980 32,220 39,413 40,922 
86,528 .55 86,296 .70 78,127 .64 $3,932 55 71,524.40 70,360.20 63,483 85 
19,795 42 15,289 .80 35,119.89 59.907 76 72,022.72 


‘1929—Riverside Destructor No. 3 Furnace—Min4eapolis furnace, replacement. 
1930—Riverside Destructor No. 1 and 2 Furnace—Minneapolis furnaces, replacement. 


co 
Unit Cost 
550 - - 
450 4 4 4 4500 
400 + + 4 +e + + 
Month 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
Tune 
July 
August 
September 
Octover 
November 
December 
120 to 1932..... $14 3.12 
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URING the prosperous years preceding the depres- 
sion many cities undertook elaborate programs for 
and their park 
Some were completed; others never developed beyond 
the planning stage. 


extending beautifying systems. 
With the stringent conditions which 
now exist in the financial affairs of most of the cities, it is 
certain that little money will be available for creating and 
improving the park systems of many municipalities. 

It would be unfortunate if those interested in beautify- 
ing cities should become discouraged because of these 
conditions, and abandon plans for park and playground 
improvement. A system of parks and playgrounds, with 
units properly located and improved, greatly enhances the 
appearance of a city and makes it a more attractive and de- 
sirable place in which to live. These units also serve a 
direct utilitarian purpose in affording recreation sites 
for young people, and especially for children. Interested 
citizens and officials who are aware of these benefits, in- 
stead of being discouraged, should seek to take advantage 
of certain economic factors now present in many of the 
cities. If this is done, it will be possible not only to 
continue programs for the improvement of parks and play- 
grounds, but even to expand such programs. And this can 
be accomplished with very slight expenditures of city 
funds. 

It will be necessary to take care of three specific steps in 
the development of parks if the work is to proceed in an 
orderly manner. Sites for improvement must be avail- 
able or it must be possible to acquire them at a very 
small cost; the proposed work must be carefully planned 
and laid out; and facilities must be utilized by which the 
work can be done without the necessity of providing addi- 
tional city funds for the specific purpose of park im- 
provement. All these things can be accomplished through 
the exercise of some forethought, and by making use of 
existing municipal agencies and civic organizations. 


Securing Suitable Sites 


There are several ways in which suitable sites for the 
development of parks and playgrounds can be obtained 
at small cost. It will be found that, in many cases, in 
the subdivision of property into residential lots, the de- 
velopers have left certain plats for parks. These can 
be properly landscaped and planted, and will add to the 
attractiveness of the section in which they are located. 
Again, there are, in every city, many pieces of vacant 
and waste property which owners will be glad to deed 
to the city for development into recreation centers. Then, 
too, there will often be property adjacent to public 
schools, either owned by the city or otherwise available 
for improvement into playgrounds at a nominal cost. 

But cities need not take only those sections of land 
which are waste or which cannot be used profitably by 
the owners. There are numerous plats of tax-distressed 
property in every city, and in many cases the municipality 
has acquired title to the property through tax sales. Thus, 


Park and Playground Development— 
A Present Opportunity 


By HARRY TUCKER 
Professor of Highway Engineering, 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering 


without the actual expenditure of any money, cities cay 
secure much attractively located property for recreation 
purposes. 


Planning and Development 


With land acquired, proper planning of the improve. 
ment is essential. The engineering department of the 
city can assist in this work by making the necessary topo. 
graphic surveys. Able-bodied men who apply for help 
can be put to work on park projects. The labor will he 
fairly light, interesting and useful. It will enable the un. 
fortunate man without work to be helped, and at the same 
time his self-respect will be preserved. It might be pointed 
out, too, that the services of technical men can be secured 
in a similar manner, and the planning of the work can be 
paid for out of the same relief funds. In this way, relie! 
will not be a dole; but the expenditures to aid the unem- 
ployed will in reality result in improvements which will be 
permanent and worth-while. 


Why Not Start a Municipal Nursery? 


Every city of any size should have a municipal nursery 
from which plants and shrubs for beautifying parks can 
be obtained. If there are such nurseries, then the cost of 
plantings will be very slight. If the city does not have 
a municipal nursery, the present is a most excellent time 
to start one. Land can be acquired in one of the several 
ways suggested, and unemployment relief labor can be 
used in planting and cultivating young shrubs and flow- 
ers. 

Playgrounds for children should be suitably equipped. 
If public funds for apparatus are not available, the resi- 
dents of a neighborhood in which a playground is located 
should be urged to assist in providing equipment. This 
can be done more easily for playgrounds connected with 
graded schools, since parent-teacher associations are al- 
ways glad to help in this worth-while endeavor. 
quently merchants will cooperate in providing playground 
equipment in return for certain advertising rights. _ ln- 
stallation of the more costly types of apparatus may, if 
necessary, be delayed for better times. If the playgrounds 
are provided, they will be used; and after all, that is the 
prime object of having parks and playgrounds in a city. 

Of course, parks once established and improved must 
be looked after properly. Under no circumstances must 
their maintenance be neglected, for they can quickly be- 
come eyesores instead of attractive recreation 
This item need not be a great financial burden upon 4 
city. The same facilities utilized for improving the parks 
can be used in keeping them well cared-for and attractive. 

Not only will a city with beautiful parks be a more at 
tractive place in which to live, but children will be kept 
out of the streets and their youthful energies directed into 
wholesome activities. And this is a result certainly worthy 
of the best thought and efforts of city officials. 


Fre- 
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THE AKASAKA MIGUKI VICINITY 


: ISITORS to Tokyo, without exception, express sur- 
prise and admiration for the manner in which the 
city has been rebuilt since the earthquake. For, in 

those brief years since 1923, a new city has risen phenix- 


THE EDO-BASI SECTION 
Showing new boulevard through heart of city 


like from the ashes of the old; not only a new city, but 
also a great one, for Tokyo of today is truly a world capi- 


SUMIDA PARK, HONJO SIDE 
Planted for 3% miles with flowering cherries 


Why the Street Trees 
of Tokyo Excite the 


Admiration of Visitors 


By W. D. POPHAM 
Professor of Landscape Architecture, 


lowa State College 


tal, rather than the obscure provincial city it was before. 
New buildings of the most modern types have replaced 
the former hodge-podge of mid-Victorian architectural 
curiosities, broad, well-paved streets the muddy paths of 
yesterday, and parks and open spaces dot the city. 

But the one feature which most excites the admiration 
of visitors is the beautiful street trees. Probably no city 
in the world at the present time excels Tokyo in the or- 
dered planting and care of its trees. Not content alone 
with paving its streets, Tokyo also lines them with trees: 
the street tree planting is considered an integral part of 
street development and, furthermore, the care does not stop 
with planting; the trees are beautifully maintained. 

The surprising fact of the tree planting is that it has 
practically all been done since the earthquake. There 
were in Tokyo before the disaster 24,600 street trees, of 
which 14,300 were burned, leaving 11,470 only, 120 of 
which were newly planted, so that it can be seen that most 
of the street tree planting is of comparatively recent 
origin. To K. Inoshita, the Director of Parks and Play- 
grounds of Tokyo, belongs most of the credit for the pres- 
ent system of street tree planting, for among the many 
other reconstruction duties of Mr. Inoshita was the formu- 
lation of a definite street tree policy for the city. 

Fortunately, the street tree program was established 
upon a broad foundation, and not considered, as is often 
the case, from the standpoint of appearances alone, but, 
according to Mr. Inoshita, the following points were all 
carefully studied in the development of the policy: 

First, beauty.—All Japanese greatly love Nature, and all its 
expressions, and to them the beauty of a tree consists not only 
in its shape and foliage, but also in the expression of its 
growth, and for this reason tree planting was considered of 
value in keeping the minds of workers and residents fresh 
and peaceful. 

Second, the sanitary and hygienic values of street trees in 
keeping the proper balance of humidity, in absorbing the 
surplus carbon dioxide. and in preventing dust from flying 
over the city. 

Third, the convenience to the public in keeping the city cool 
in summer, and in providing shade. 

Fourth, that the trees serve a certain architectural value in 
harmonizing both sides of the street where non-uniform build- 
ings exist, thus making the street and buildings more symmet- 
rical and beautiful. 

Governmental aid was invoked, and since the earthquake 
the Government plants street trees along all streets from 12 
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5.96 feet), 
exceptionally wide streets four to six lines of trees might be 


while on 


ken in width (1 ken is approximately 


used. On streets of under 12 ken in width, it was considered 


undesirable to plant trees. At the inception of the program 
there were no commercial nurseries handling trees in quan- 
tities sufficient fer street tree planting, and collected trees 
proved too irregular in shape and not culturally adapted for 
planting: therefore, one of the first works of the reconstruc- 


tion program was the establishment of a municipal street tree 


nursery. This has been notably successful, and today there 
are over 38,000 trees ultimately destined for street tree plant- 
ing growing in these nurseries. The time for the production 


of street trees suitable for planting has been found to vary 
from five to twelve years, depending upon the species. 

The trees for street tree planting are carefully chosen, and 
considerable variation is made upon different streets, depend- 
ing upon local conditions and usage. The following require- 
ments for all street trees have been adopted, and any tree 
which fails to stand up under these tests is discarded. 

First, the tree must be hardy under city conditions, and 
able to resist gases, bacteria, and other unnatural conditions 
peculiar to cities. 

It must be able to withstand dryness of soil, the sparse 
amounts of water in paved areas, and also the reflected light 
of buildings and streets. 

It must provide good shade in summer. 

It must be of a height, shape and size not to interfere with 
street trafic or utility wires. 

It must be of good shape, regular and uniform in habit. 

It must grow rapidly and form a spreading head. 

In addition, so far as possible, trees characteristic of the 
region should be used, and for this reason exotic trees are 
used sparingly. 

In the actual planting operations, the trees are carefully 
placed so as not to interfere with traffic, utility wires or 
buildings. A central parking strip, with trees in it, is con- 
sidered nearly ideal as a location, since here the trees are 
protected from traffic, relatively free from the shade of over- 
hanging buildings, and out of the way of sidewalk hazards. 
Hlowever, if the street is narrow, planting on either side of 
the street is the only method available; and in many cases the 
only available areas are small openings about 4 feet square 
in the sidewalk, but these are filled with good soil and the 
trees carefully tended so that they do rather well. The dis- 
tance apart is usually less than in America, varying from 20 
to 40 teet. 

All trees are in good condition upon planting, and the 
After planting they are all staked, 
and after this they are carefully tended, being watered when 


planting is carefully done. 


necessary, pruned, fertilized and cultivated twice a year. Also, 
careful watch is kept for insect or fungus pests, and immediate 
As a result, the trees 
are all in flourishing condition, well grown and shapely, and 
a most valuable adjunct to the beauty of the city. In faet, 
in no other city in the world have I ever seen trees so well 
cared for as in Tokyo. 


attention given whenever any are found, 


The kinds of trees used vary considerably, for an effort 
is made to vary the planting according to locality, historical 
Different kinds of trees 
are never planted on the same street, and some effort is made 


association, amount of moisture, ete. 


to vary the plantings in the same locality, such as using 
ginko for the streets and platanus for avenues. 

The following trees have been used for street planting and 
the observations concern their behavior in Tokyo. 

Ginkgo (Ginkgo biloba).—This is one of the best street trees for Tokyo, 


and is oved the earthquake, for the thick leathery 
leaves withstood the attacks of fire so much that the inner branches were 


especially be since 


not injured, and the trees eventually recovered. It is also popularly be- 
lieved by the common people to spray water upon fires Ihe ginkgo is 


not a native tree, but was imported from China by Buddhist priests and 
thus has a historical significance also. It is a healthy tree, especially 
resistant to fire, drought and wind, and is, in addition, easily transplanted 
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SUMIDA PARK, ASA KUSA SIDE 


and maintained. 
by creosote. 

Sultan’s Parasol (Arphanate aspera).—A very handsome tree, of tall, 
upright shape, with a very broad leaf. Its main disadvantage is that jp. 
sects attack it when young, so that it requires more care until established 
than some others. 

Maple (Acer mandschurianum).—A Chinese tree, with good habits a 
handsome foliage, but usually subject to insect attacks, which renders + 


Its worst weakness is that it is susceptible to damage 


tree more or less undesirable, because of the high cost of protection from 
insect attacks. 
Hor se 


Chestnut (Aesculus hippocastanum).—One of the best. stre-t 

trees, an importation from France and much used there. It has ver 
AKASAKA 
VICINITY 


In both this view 

and the one above 

a simple but ef- 

fective method of 

bracing in general 

use for street trees 
is shown 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


THE METHOD 
OF BRACING 
This is a_ repro- 
duction from the 
Book of Trees by 
K. Inoshita 


handsome broad leaves, and is of good shape. It requires much moisture 
and therefore should not be used in an extremely dry spot. 

Eichyu (Chinese Scholar Tree—Sophora japonica).—A beautiful and 
shapely trees, with pinnate leaves, very bright and green. Of slow growth, 
but very resistant to disease and insects, of easy culture and maintenance, 
ind especially desirable because of the ease of shaping the tree to any 
desired form. 

The Red Ash (Fraxinus pennsylvanicum).—A street tree much used in 
Europe, but in Tokyo regarded as rather inferior, in shape of leaves, 
srowth, disease and insect resistance, to many others tried. 

Willow (several sorts).—The willow has been one of the favorite trees 
in Japan for many years, but it is not held in as much favor as in the 
past. It will stand much abuse, particularly the disturbance of roots, 
. 
ind, strangely enough, it withstands either extremely dry or wet soil. 

The Sakura or Flowering Cherry (Prunus sacchilensis and var.).—A 
very beautiful tree when in flower; in fact, it is the Japanese state flower, 
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and much venerated by the Japanese. However, it is better suited fot 
an ornamental flowering tree than a street tree, { | 


t s e¢asily intected 

from slight injury, and is especially subiect to root disease But 
ever possible it is planted because of its association and its beauty I 
new parkway along the Sumida River has been planted for over thre nd 
a half miles with this tree 

The Oriental Plane or Sycamore (Platanus orientalis) All over the 
world a favorite street tree, owing to its fast growth, its large leaves, and 
its resistance to gases and insects, but in Tokyo it is especially subje 
a peculiar type of mildew, which forms on the ives in such quantitic 
to cause serious iMconvenience to passersby Also, because { its 
growth it requires more trimming than most trees The avera 
of maintenance of this tree in Tokyo is 80 sen a year (40 cents) 
is the highest cost for any street tree. 

Tulip Tree (Liriodendron tulipifera) An American importation an 
tree of great beauty and easy growth. It is, however, a poor tr t 
conditions of excessive heat and dry soil, and in many respects it is better 


suited for park and lawn than street planting 


The above-listed trees have been extensively tried out in 
Tokyo and are now accepted for street planting, with reserva 
tions as stated. The following trees have been tried and dis 
carded for the reasons given. 

The Mizuki (“Water Tree’—species unknown).—A splendid tree of 
nice shape, rapid growth and handsome leaves, with endurance of un- 
favorable winds after trimming, but unfortunately weak in dry weather 
and soil. 

Daimyo Oak (Quercus dentata) A native tree of picturesque and 
regular shape, much esteemed by nature lovers, but in cultivation it 
not resist cold wind, dry weather, or insect pests 

Cinnamon Tree (*Kajira”™ Somewhat 
the poplar tree in shape and habit, but good for street planting only 
moist, cool places; of no value for hot, dry locations 


Cinnamomum zeylanica) 


Nise Akasia—scientific name unknown.—Once thought to be of value in 
Tokye, but discarded for street planting because of its tenderness and sus 


ceptibility to wind damage 


Zelkova (Zelkova acuminata).—A tree still under experiment, but with 
several defects, such as inability to withstand reflected heat, difficulty ir 


trimming, and inability to withstand bad air 


Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus glandulosa).—Of some value for very con 
gested districts, but the wood is too soft to withstand conditions, 

Linden (various species).—While these trees are extensively used in 
Europe, Tokyo’s climate is unsuited to growing them. 

AurHor’s Note.—This article is compiled largely from a pamphlet « 
titled “The Street Trees of Tokyo,” by K. Ino 
Public Parks, Tokyo. Translated by James Kay 
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Revenue Bonds for Sewerage and Water Supply 


A Type of Bonds Which Enables Many Cities to Obtain Federal 
Funds Without Adding to the Local Tax Burden 


ASSAGE of enabling acts by the last Illinois Legis- 
lature, in special session, places municipalities of that 
state as the latest which can now finance construction of 
sewage-treatment and water-supply systems by means of rev- 
enue bonds. To date, 26 states have passed such legislation. 

Such state laws enable city councils to authorize construc- 
tion of sewerage or water-supply systems, to arrange with 
necessary agencies for loans, to advertise and award contracts 
for construction, and to make service charges to take care of 
operating and financing costs. A referendum vote is not re- 
quired, yet can be held if the council wishes. 

{ny community is thus enabled to provide for its needed 
sanitary and water requirements, regardless of ordinary re- 
strictions on its bonded indebtedness. At the same time it 
does not require those who prefer to use the existing methods 
to change their policies. 

In commenting on revenue bonds as the method of financ- 
ing for a sewage treatment plant in Portland. Ore., the Oregon 
Voter says, “Potent argument in favor of the bonds is that 
they are not to be financed by a general tax levy on property.” 
lhe article points out that: 

“The need for unemployment relief works of this sort is 
too obvious to call for elaboration. Near exhaustion of funds 
for relief projects leaves this serious problem with us. Recog- 
uition of it, in fact, was the thing that led Congress to es- 
tablish the very liberal policies placed in the National Re- 
covery Act.” 

Cities that take advantage of the opportunities which the 
Federal Administration has set up in its public works ap- 


propriation by building needed sewerage and water-supply sys 
tems are cooperating in the national recovery program in the 
way considered soundest by President Roosevelt. Sewerage 
and water-supply systems are preferred and are given priority 
by the public works administration. 

Revenue bonds are the most acceptable means known to 
finance construction of public works without increasing prop 
erty taxes. They are particularly advantageous now. with the 
strong inducements which the Federal Government is extend 
ing to those cities which will proceed immediately with needed 
public works. Any city that can qualify as to the need of 
such work can participate in the 30 per cent grant and obtain 
the additional required funds at a maximum of 4 per cent 
interest on the sole security of revenue bonds. 

Particularly significant, in regard to the Federal public 
works program, is the fact that sewerage and water supply 
projects are given priority over all other types of non-Federal 
work. Where such facilities are lacking and unemployment 
relief is a problem, that project which will get the most 
prompt and favorable consideration by the public works ad- 
ministration is one of the two above types. 

The following states have legislation of this type, in addi- 
tion to Illinois: Michigan, Ohio, Maryland, Alabama. In- 
diana, Kentucky, Texas, Arizona, Arkansas, California. Idaho. 
lowa, Maine, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee. 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Connecticut and New Jersey. Simi- 
lar bills will be introduced in other states when legislatures 
convene. A. J 
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XPERTS on the problem of crime, some of them of the 

most pronounced wet affiliation and prejudices, have 
predicted that the end of prohibition will be followed by 
a criminal orgy without precedent in American history. The 
kidnaping epidemic seems to be a forerunner confirming this 
prophecy—which in no way partakes of a dry argument. Most 
of those who feel that we face an unprecedented crime wave 
believe that repeal is necessary and that we must take our 
chances on the crime matter. 

The basis for a future crime orgy has been comprehensively 
laid by the developments of the last twenty years. It is a law 
of social psychology, formulated by Gabriel Tarde and others 
years ago, that the socially inferior tend to ape the socially 
superior. The latter capitulated pretty thoroughly to the pre- 
vailing “something-for-nothing” psychology of the era of 
Freebooting in railroads, 
hanks, utilities, receiverships and other high-toned racketeer- 
ing becomes shockingly frequent. 

It was inevitable that, sooner or later, we would succeed in 
~Americanizing” the small fry—especially the foreign small 
Their ancestors, if they lived in this country, had usually 
made an honest living conducting shoe-shining parlors, clothes- 
cleaning establishments, fruit stands, restaurants and the like, 
cr at hard labor on roads, streets and railroads. The younger 
looked with at the bowed backs and 
wrinkled brows of their parents but rather at the achievements 
of the 

About the time this something-for-nothing psychology was 
filtering through the skulls of the small fry along came the 
Noble Experiment. This was a “natural” for the budding 
Nothing could have been consciously designed 


soeculative finance capitalism. 


generation envy not 


American buccaneers. 


racketeers. 
which could have suited their purposes more perfectly. Public 
opinion in many sections of the country was very definitely 
against prohibition, and not a few regarded the bootleggers 
as crusaders for the old American liberties. 


Breweries and Distilleries 
By EDWARD 


OW that the Volstead law is on the toboggan, the next 
N question is: What is a brewery? Also, what is a dis- 

tillery? The siren voice of the Eighteenth Amendment 
lured many places into the assumption that these things didn’t 
matter. And suddenly, under the 3.2 per cent dispensation, 
breweries are erupting like filling stations, hot dog stands and 
billboards. But breweries do not matter, says the president 
of one new major effort at slaking thirst, because during 
prohibition they had to learn to brew without odor. If the 
odor is as impotent as the present brew, there may be justifi- 
cation for the statement. But the product is somewhat bulky 
and involves heavy trucking, so even an odorless brewery 
must be appraised. 

Since lawyers will be considering the question and since 
they are somewhat long on precedent. it may be helpful to 
note that the first statutory declaration on noxious trades, 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony act of 1692, placed slaughter- 
houses, still-houses, and houses for trying of tallow and 
currying of leather in the list. Brewing was then a home in- 
dustry, which may be the cause of its omission. In 1710 


it was enacted that “forasmuch, by reason of growth and in- 
crease . . . several of the houses and places then so assigned 
are become inconvenient for the use intended, offensive, . . . 


The Real Source of Our Crime Problem 


By HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Prohibition promoted other rackets—the hi-jacking rackey 
among the wet outlaws, rackets in foods. milk, transportation, 
building construction and the like. 

The depression further stimulated the growth of racke. 
teering, since it threw out of work millions who might other. 
wise have preferred to earn an honest living. From these 
millions it was easy to recruit the few thousands needed as the 
underlings of the master minds of the racket world. 

The idea that when prohibition is ended the boys who have 
made millions in illicit selling of booze will meekly and con. 
tritely turn to blacking shoes and slinging hash is downright 
silly. They will apply the technique they have mastered to 
the dope ring, kidnaping, bank robberies. hi-jacking of legiti- 
mate liquor supplies and the like. They will find crafty law. 
yers all too willing to defend them. . 

The kidnapings which we have been reading about may 
well be only the first rumblings of the oncoming tornado of 
organized crime. Legal beer has only begun to make inroads 
into the bootlegger’s domain. He still has his monopoly on 
hard liquor. When repeal comes, the real shift will begin 
into new avenues of profitable activity. It may go so far that 
we shall have to declare martial law in certain localities, 
There is little hope of curbing organized crime through the 
usual channels of criminal jurisprudence, since the latter are 
all too often allied with gangsters. 

Whatever methods of repression may prove necessary, they 
will never be wholly successful unless supplemented by deeper 
reforms which discredit the something-for-nothing business 
“ethics,” secure the punishment of malefactors of great 
wealth, emphasize the fact that the man who earns his living 
is neither a boob, nor a sucker, and provide a job for every 
person eager to follow an honest calling. 


Reprinted by permission from the New York World-Telegram of July 
1933. 
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Become a Zoning Problem 
T. HARTMAN 


and the said act directing to that time only for the assigning 
of places for those uses, and not looking forward,—be it en- 
acted, ete.”—in short, that the courts might prohibit and 
restrain further use of a then existing distillery erected under 
the law, as is now done under nuisance law. 

The latest authoritative statement, even though it may not 
be so classed by lawyers, is by Harland Bartholomew, in his 
“Urban Land Uses.” Under four different headings. bev- 
erage (malt and spirits) manufacturing. brewing, distillation 
of liquors, spirits, etc., and malt products manufacture, he 
places these activities in the heavy industry list. Heavy in- 
dustry is the modern term of noxious, offensive, hazardous 
trades. 

It would seem, therefore, that these industries, legally dead 
for a period, must, in their reincarnation under the law, be 
classed as heavy industry. This is where they belong, under 
many counts, and it would be a reckless board of appeals 
that would permit them to be developed elsewhere. It will 
be done, probably, until boards become universally honest 
and intelligent. Unfortunately, there is as yet no definitely 
clear enabling law in this direction. A safer method was 
proposed in connection with the new Massachusetts law, but it 
was frowned upon by advisers and legislators alike. 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


VIEWS OF THE VOLUNTARY 

BOULEVARD PLANTING BY 

THE CITIZENS OF SHEBOY 
GAN, WIS 


Citizens and Civic Groups 
Cooperate in the Planting 
of City Boulevards 

SuHepoycan, Wis.—When early in 1933 
it was found that the Park Board funds 
of Sheboygan would be cut drastically 
and thus prevent the planting of the 
areas in the newly completed North Ave- 
nue Boulevard and that older boulevards 
and parks would suffer from lack of 
flowers, it was decided to see what effect 
advertising would have. A notice was in- 
serted in the papers of the city asking 
whether citizens would be interested in 
personally planting beds along the boule- 
vards and in parks. The response was 
most interesting, for replies and applica- 
tions for allotments came from every pos- 
sible source. Boy Scouts applied as 
troops, as would be expected, civic 
leagues applied as groups and as indi- 
viduals, and many individuals who were 
just flower lovers and saw an opportunity 
to do something for their city also sent 
applications. Even city employees ap- 
plied, and one man who had access to 
the municipal sewage treatment plant 
saw to it that his plot was fertilized with 
sludge. 

North Avenue Boulevard is in a new 
section of the city and is paved with 
concrete and has center planting areas, 
with electric lights in these areas. At 
present the lighting is confined to one 
\merican Concrete Marbelite standard at 
each end of the block, but the bases and 
electric wiring are in for two additional 
standards for each block as soon as funds 
are available. A special type of lighting 
standard was used, with the recess for 
the transformer above ground so that the 
troubles that had been experienced with 
earlier standards through short circuits 
caused by water reaching the transform- 
ers would not occur again. 


ARTHUR L. BOLEY, 
City Engineer. 


**Greater Paris” 


Paris, France.—Under the above title 
an article in the Courrier des Etats Unis 
of June 4 last sums up the recent prog- 
ress made by the Municipal Council of 
Paris in carrying out its planning pro- 
gram. Of special interest to American 
municipal officials and city planners 
is the vigorous way in which the French 
authorities have pushed their buiiding 
program during the depression. The re- 
port, translated by the writer of this 
item, is in part as follows: 

“The Municipal Council of Paris and 
the Prefet of the Seine (Mons. Edouard 
Renard), worthy Baron 
Haussmann. are carrying out with fore- 
sight, system and perseverance the pro- 
gram of beautifying and modernizing the 
‘City of Light’ as well as realizing the 
cbjective of a “Greater Paris.’ 

“We can picture a Parisian returning 
to his native city after a dozen years of 
absence and with a thrill of delight look- 
ing at the Champs de Mars and its chain 
of gardens, which now extend from the 
Trocadéro to the Ecole Militaire. Con- 
tinuing his investigations, we can imagine 
his amazement at finding the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées commercialized from 
L’Etoile to Rond-Point, but, thanks to its 
new perspective, still preserving its old 
time dignity. He will also note that the 
Avenue Victor Emmanuel III has been 
prolonged to the Rue de Courcelles, the 


successors of 


Rue Matignon transformed into an ave 
nue to the Rue la Boétie. the Pont de la 


Concorde widened. and. finally. the 
Boulevard Haussmann connecting with 
out a break L’Etoile with the grand 


boulevards and La Republique. 

“Most of the public buildings and dis- 
trict post offices have been modernized. 
Antique hospitals which were a disgrace 


to Paris have been either modernized or 


removed to the suburbs. Older school 
huildings have been enlarged and _ re- 


stored; new schools have been built with 
modern improvements. Across from the 
Pare Montsouri the City University now 
houses in its buildings of various styles 
students of nationality eager in 
their pursuit of French culture. 

“As for public health planning. our 


every 


old Parisian friend would find some 
more amazing changes. The ‘intra-mural’ 
gas works, known as de Passy. de 


Vaugirard and de Saint-Mande. have 
been herded into the suburbs and their 
former sites replaced by public parks. 
In the workers residential section he 
would observe that twenty city squares 
have been rebuilt, and a large number of 
alleys and dead-end passageways 
been. or are now being, cleared out. 
the sites of the ald fortifications 

than 50,000 dwellings have been 
vided, with modern conveniences. 


TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENT 


have 
On 
more 
pro- 


“He would also be proud to see how 
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the Metropolitan transit system has been 
extended. At the of the war it 
had a total length of 120 kilometres. To- 
day it extends over more than 160, with- 
out counting suburban branches now un- 


‘ lose 


der construction. This transit network, 
so perfectly managed, deserves to be 
called the best subway system in the 
world. 

“Paralleling the subway development, 
the progress made in organizing surface 
trafic will make it easy for our Parisian 
to get around town. Paris in 1920 had 
only 120 autobusses. Today they num- 


ber close to 2,000, and each week addi- 
tional motor transit facilities are taking 


the place of the street cars, which were 
too often the cause for trafhe tie-ups. 
Traffic control now includes indicators, 


lights and a constantly increasing num- 
ber of direction signals at fixed intervals 
to control traffic flow, including one-way 
streets and turning directions. 

“The enlargement of the approaches 
to Paris necessitated by the increase in 
traffic congestion and the overflow of 
population into the suburbs has gone 
along hand in hand with the planning of 
the city fringe. Our friend would be 
particularly struck by the alterations in 
the Porte Dauphine giving access to the 
de Boulogne, with underground 
passageways for crosstown vehicles. 
Other developments along this line in- 
clude the covering-up of the belt line 
railroad, the completion of the Boule- 
Suchet, which joins the Pare 
D’Auteuil and extends as far 
track. Wide avenues now 
penetrate in all directions and are al- 
ready lined by luxurious houses which 
have grown up like mushrooms. 

“Tomorrow it will be the turn of the 
Porte Maillot, whose development will be 
completed by tearing down Luna Park 
and the old Restaurant Gillet, the en- 
largement of the Pont de Neuilly and 
the extension of the Avenue de la De- 
fense far as Saint-Germain. This 
vast project, originally conceived by 
Napoleon I, now includes the widening 
of the paved thoroughfare to Versailles 
and a terminal for all main line trains 
on the Left Bank, the complete rebuild- 
ing of the station and the Quartier Mont 
Parnasse and the construction of a 
bridge across from the Alma. 


Bois 


vard now 
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PROVISIONS 


FOR 


RECREATION 


“Along lines of public recreation sev- 
eral stadiums and swimming pools, no- 
tably the Stadiums Jean Boin, Roland- 
Garros and the Moliton pool, have been 
built. The City Council is now studying 
a project originated by the well-known 
city planner, Mons. Duffrieux. This in- 
two bathing beaches, one 1,200 
metres long. the other 880 metres; a lake 
for boating and canoeing, a_ nautical 
landing station, a stadium with tennis 
courts and other sports, an airport for 
tourist trafic, and eventually a satellite 
city adjacent to the park. The project 
embraces an area of about 200 hectares 
upon land paralleling the Seine across 
from Choisy-le-Roi. If the project goes 
through, the existence of this splendid 
City of Sports will provide another at- 
traction for our Capital, and additional 


cludes 
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elbow room for the physical development 
of the city and suburban public. 


“In an article published in the Journal 
last month, Mons. Francois Latour, for- 
mer member of the Municipal Council 
and now reporter-general of the Budget, 
states that “by pursuing since the begin- 
ning of the depression an_ intensified 
realization of its building program, the 
city of Paris has been able, through the 
scope of its public powers, to discount in 
a large measure the effects of the eco- 
nomic crisis.’ 


OUTDOOR LIGHTING 

“From the artistic point of view, our 
old Parisian would not fail to approve 
of the new scheme for lighting the city. 
Thanks to the capable originators who 
gave adequate value to the architecture 
and placing of our public monuments 
(whose richness, by the way, many 
Parisians overlook), Paris by night is a 
fairyland of high lights and shadows. 
Who can describe the admirable pan- 
orama to be seen from the Terrace of 
Saint-Germain or from Meudon? Flood- 
lights pick out the clear and flam- 
ing outlines of Notre-Dame, Sacré-Coeur, 
the Madeleine, the Invalides, the Opéra, 
the Chambre des Députés, the Obélisque, 
the historic monuments in the Place de 
la Concorde, with its luminous fountains: 
the Are de Triomphe and the Eiffel 
Tower, all beautifully illuminated by the 
most modern devices. 


“The night life of Paris has also been 


NEW TENNIS COURTS AND SHORE FRONT PARK IMPROVEMENTS 


changed. In calm and 


silence. and 
wholly at his ease, one can drink in the 
splendor of the Parisian night free froy 


the uproar of motor horns and claxongs. 
Vehicles now roll silently under guidane, 


of the traffic lights—another reform 
about which no one registers com. 
plaints.” 

NATHANIEL S. OLDS. 


Planning Foundation of America 


Profitable Use of Present 
Opportunities for Park 
Improvement 


PertH Ampoy, N. J.—The Perth Am. 
boy Department of Parks has used this 
economic period in tireless efforts to cop. 
struct and develop the eight municipal 
parks. 

The city has provided a large munici. 
pal stadium for recreational competitive 
purposes, which has a one-quarter-mile 
cinder track, also laid out for all other 
track events. The field itself con- 
structed for baseball and football use. 
and has seating provisions for approxi. 
mately 5,000. Much skill has been used 
in beautifying the grounds in and around 
the stadium; shrubbery of many varie- 
ties has been planted. 

Two baseball grounds have been con- 
structed in addition to the city stadium, 
to meet the recreational demands in two 
other sections of the city. The additional 
baseball parks have a seating capacity 
of 1.000 each. 
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Standing, left to right: 


The Park Department has constructed 
ten tennis courts, distributed among sev- 
eral parks. The number of courts will 
be increased with the need of the public. 
These tennis courts have been much in 
demand. bringing in revenue. A nominal 
charge is made to properly control their 
use. 

In developing the city parks extensive- 
ly during the last two years, the con- 
struction program has been made _pos- 
sible despite financial adversity. Work 
has been supplied to the unemployed 
and handled efficiently with the coopera- 
tion of the State Relief Administration. 
Regardless of the fact that the Park 
Department has been handicapped with 
unemployed not familiar with construc- 
tion implements, the situation has been 
met successfully. 

One of the city parks is located on 
the waterfront of the Raritan River. Ow- 
ing to heavy storms, land was gradually 
being washed away. By using unem- 
ployed help, a bulkhead or sea-wall was 
erected to prevent this. The wall is 200 
feet long and 7 feet high. The stones 
used in its construction were picked up 
along the shore in that locality. 

The shore front park is an added 
beauty-spot in the city. Previous to the 
construction of this park, the property 
along the shore was desolate. Now it 
is almost completely reclaimed, and has 
been developed with drives, walks and 
gardens. 

Commendations are due Commissioner 
\lbert G. Waters, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Parks and Buildings, and Louis 
P. Booz, City Engineer, who have co- 
operated in promulgating the Park De- 
partment plans, and have shown much 
skill in organizing and supervising these 
projects. 

GEORGE T. LUCAS, 


Civil Engineer. 


Macon’s Motorcycle Police 
Perform Many Services 


Macon, Ga.—The period of the last 
ten years has confronted police execu- 
tives with a host of traffic problems pre- 
viously unknown to police departments. 
The exploitation, enhanced efficiency 


Chief of Police Ben T. 
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MOTORCYCLE SQUAD OF THE MACON POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Watkins; Mayor G. 


distribution of automo- 
and motor trucks have increased 
these traffic worries. A careful study 
of the situation from every angle. to- 
gether with an analysis arrived at by 
trained traffic experts. has resulted in the 
introduction of motorcycle sections or 
patrols in the police departments of 
many modern cities. Experiments in 
Macon plainly indicated that the motor- 
cycle officer could with greater efficiency 
and speed, and with less cost, handle 


and economic 


biles 


congested trafhe and emergency traffic 
calls, and patrol arterial streets, than 


could mounted patrolmen or motor pa- 
trolmen. 

In Macon. motorcycle o 
lected with the following points in view: 
(1) personality; (2) neatness and _ per- 
sonal appearance; (3) tact; and (4) 
knowledge of traffic conditions and laws. 
During the past year, our motorcycle sec- 
tion was responsible for 2,225 arrests, of 
which more than 70 per cent dealt di- 
rectly or indirectly with traffic violations. 
The remaining arrests were due to the 
fact that motorcycle officers were the 
first to reach the scene of disturbance. 
which may or may not have been in the 
particular section of the city which they 
were patrolling. However. there are 
many instances where tactful reprimands 
by the officer have increased the respeci 
of the general public for the motorcycle 
officer and at the same time served far 
better than an arrest. 

The use of the motorcycle officer for 
the clearing of streets and handling of 
trafic during parades, ball games and 
athletic contests, fire, ambulance and 
emergency calls, congestion of down 
town streets, and the patrolling of heavy 
traffic areas and residential sections. 
cannot be duplicated by any other branch 
of the service. In traffic snarls, the mo- 
torcycle is able, owing to its smallness. 
to slip through traffic angles, locate the 
key to the situation, and clear up the 
snarl in one-half the time needed by any 
other branch of the service. Pick-up. 


icers are se- 


speed, and general make-up make the 
motorcycle an ideal machine for traffic 
work. 

A study of Macon police statistics for 
1932 shows that the motorcycle section 


Glen Toole; and City 


Attorney E. W 


Maynard 
prosecuted 2.225 cases, was responsible 


for fines and bond forfeitures totaling 


7.713.70; bonds to higher courts, $18. 
675.00; and days served on stockade, 
6.182. A still further study of statistics 


indicates that the initial cost and up- 
keep of the motorcycles used in the De- 
partment was less than one-half the cost 
of the motorized equipment used in the 
other branches of service. 

In the regulation of speeding and the 
enforcement of traffic rules, the motor 
cycle ofheer is both feared and respec ted 
by the driver of automobiles and other 
motorized equipment, whereas this is not 
true in the case of unmounted officers. 
Chronic speeders, drivers with reckless 
tendencies, and the more common “care- 
less driver.” are all afraid of the motor 
cycle officer and hence are more mindful 
of trafie regulations in areas known to 
be patrolled by motorcycle officers. 

FEWER ACCIDENTS 

Through efficiency of traffic patrols. 
accidents have been materially decreased 
in Macon. Just how much they have 
been decreased one cannot correctly esti- 


mate, since there are factors enté ring 
into the estimate that cannot be reck- 
oned on paper. But it is known that 
when the causes of traffic accidents, such 


as speeding, reckless driving, and failure 
stop signs and traffic signals. 
removed by efficient motor 
cycle patrols, accidents cannot happen. 
Macon has been usually free of 
trafic accidents, and hospital statistics 
prove that most of the accidents ocecur- 
ring in this section are beyond the boun 
daries of the city and hence beyond the 
areas patrolled by motorcycle officers. 


obst rvi 


have been 


Ser ious 


And now with the introduction of po- 
lice radio broadcasting stations, the use 


of the motoreycle officer as a law-en- 
forcement and crime-prevention agent 
will be greatly enhanced. New duties, 


more equipment, and more officers will 
be needed for motorcycle work. The 
work of this section cannot be overesti- 
mated in any city. It is the 
single factor in crime 


greatest 


prevention and 


trafic control available to the modern 
police department. 
BEN T. WATKINS 
Chief of Police 
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nated respectively “Micropolis, 


Why the 


ity of Medium Size 


Will Be the City of the Future 


N discussing the future of American 

cities at a recent convention of city 

planners, a very eminent member of 
the profession stated that, in his opinion, 
our cities in America would inevitably 
continue to grow; that with proper plan- 
ning and regulation, the defects that 
have arisen in the haphazard growth of 
ovr communities can be avoided; and 
that, with such planning, there is noth- 
ing in the mere fact of great size that 
precludes the development of cities in 
which the dweller may enjoy every bene- 


lopolis” and “Metropolis.” In all three 
cases it is assumed that each dot repre- 
sents a well-planned neighborhood unit 
of a given size; further, the density of 
population is assumed to be the same. 
Thus, each unit in “Micropolis” is sup- 
posed to contain four neighborhoods; 
“Megalopolis,” which has sixteen neigh- 
borhoods, has an area within the bound- 
ing circle equal to the sum of the four 
circles. Again, “Metropolis” has four 
times the population of “Megalopolis” 
and four times the area. For example: 


fit of physical and social well-being that 
he would have in a smaller city. 
Coming from such a source, the state- 
ment cannot be brushed aside lightly, 
especially as it represents the view of an 
entire school of city planning. And yet. 
we venture to maintain that there is a 
point in the growth of cities at which 
the advantages of concentrating business 
and municipal activities are overbalanced 
by the increasing costs that inhere in 
mere size, regardless of our best plan- 
ning endeavors. When this point is 
reached, the city begins to topple of its 
own bulk. Complicated problems arise 
for which even temporary remedies are 
enormously expensive and, in the end, 
prove to be mere palliatives that are 
quickly vitiated by unrestrained growth. 
It is doubtful whether planning can pro- 
duce results that will be more than stop- 
gaps in the flood of major problems of 
the great city. 


Micropolis, Megalopolis, Metropolis 

The accompanying illustrations are an 
attempt to show simply and graphically 
the basic reasoning underlying the con- 
viction that mere size has something to 
do with the problem. By analogy with 
Patrick Geddes, the diagrams are desig- 
” “Mega- 


By EUGENE H. KLABER, 4.1.4. 


if “Micropolis” has a population of 100. 
000 in 12 square miles, then “Megalopo- 
lis” has 400,000 in 48 square miles, and 
“Metropolis” 1,600,000 in 192 square 
miles. The density of population being 
the same, there is no question that there 
is an equal opportunity for proper plan. 
ning within the neighborhood itself, 
But the city consists of an aggregation 
of interrelated neighborhoods. When 
we begin to consider these interrelations. 
we run up against the inherent difficul- 
ties of increasing size. In a community 
there may be said to be an average likeli. 
hood of necessary relationship between 
neighborhoods. This would be all the 
more true in a city in which each unit is 
carefully planned and contains people 
of varying degrees of wealth, instead of 
the usual spotty development of groups, 
each of a different economic status. 
This average likelihood of relation of 
one neighborhood to every other in the 
city is expressed in our diagrams by lines 
connecting each dot with every other one. 
In “Micropolis” they are shown by six 
lines within each city circle. Between 
the cities are heavier lines, expressing 
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the interrelation of the municipalities. 
In “Megalopolis” we assemble all four 
municipalities in one community, four 
times the area. It will be noted that the 
pattern of city life becomes at once more 


complicated. Instead of 32 connecting 


lines, we have 120. Nevertheless, there 
remains a semblance of pattern, more 
complicated, it is true, but still open and 
conceivably manageable. Once we step 


into “Metropolis” we are confronted by a 
perfect maze of relationships—2,016, to 
be exact. If, instead of being united in 
one city, the 64 neighborhoods were di- 
vided into 16 smaller units, the total 
number of lines would be 108, or about 
119 as many. In “Metropolis” all pat- 
tern disappears, except in the sense that 
the complicated wiggles on the back of 
a dollar bill may be called a pattern. 


Neighborhoods Which Know Not One 
Another 


It will be objected at once that, in a 
large city, there may be very little direct 
relation between neighborhoods in _re- 
mote parts of town; in New York, Wood- 
lawn hardly knows Bay Ridge; in Chi- 
cago, Blue Island and Albany Park are 
strangers to each other. To the extent 
that this is true, it is admittedly a fault 
of city development—a fault for which 
planners have devised such expensive 
remedies as the Tri-Borough Bridge and 
the Burnham Plan. 

These two cities owe much of their 
extravagant and corrupt governments to 
the very fact that one neighborhood 
knows not another. The average citizen 
travels in a narrow track and knows lit- 
tle of sections of town other than where 
he lives and where he works. City gov- 
ernment is a remote mystery, with the 
center of which he has no contact. Con- 
versely, with the best of intentions, it is 
impossible for the city fathers to be re- 
sponsive to the will of the citizens. For 
that matter, they have not one will, but 
hundreds. Is it surprising that the av- 
erage man gives up in despair any idea 
of watchfulness over the complicated ma- 
chinery of government? Is it strange 
that the city becomes the prey of self- 
seeking interests? The whole concept of 
\merican democracy is based on small 
communities and responsible citizenship. 
No such thing as New York of today was 
imagined. It is only in occasional small 
communities that one still finds our 
democracy really functioning. 

It may be contended that these are 
merely theoretical diagrams; that the 
faults of our great cities arise rather out 
of overcrowding than out of mere num- 
bers. Conditions in New York give 
color to this belief, but the peculiar 
topography of New York makes it a spe- 
cial case; it is not the typical American 
city. Let us rather consider Chicago. 
Here is a city of about 3,500,000 in- 
habitants, covering 211 square miles. 
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This is an average of about 26 persons 
per acre, or, at 3.5 persons per family, 
less than 8 families per acre. Even if 
we allow as much as 25 per cent of the 
city area for necessary business and in- 
dustrial use and park space, the result is 
less than 10 families per acre; surely this 
is not crowding the land inordinately. 

And yet, because of its very bulk, Chi- 
cago suffers the same kind of difficulties 
as New York, even if in a lesser degree. 
Vehicular traffic is a colossal problem, 
parking down town is impossible; people 
spend hours getting to and from work; 
police and fire protection over so wide an 
area is extremely difficult; problems of 
water supply, smoke prevention, sewage 
and waste disposal, street cleaning, de- 
linquency and disease assume vast pro- 
portions. As the city expanded, it over- 
flowed its borders and it is surrounded 
by suburbs over which it has no control. 
When the gangsters find it inconvenient 
to stay in town, they overrun Cicero, and 
Chicago stands there powerless to do 
anything about it. 


A Maximum Eflficient Size of Cities 


Of course it is obvious that, up to a 
certain point, there are decided advan- 
tages to be derived from increasing cen- 
tralization. The town that cannot sup- 
port an adequate fire and police force is 
handicapped. Other municipal features, 
such as water purification, entail basic 
costs that do not increase pro-rata until 
the city has attained considerable size. 
But in all these things there is at some 
point an optimum, beyond which the 
tendency is toward increased per capita 
cost. Why are the telephone rates al- 
lowed by public 
higher in large cities? Consider our 
diagrams as a plotting of telephone in- 
tercommunication and you have the an- 
swer. 

If then, as we contend, there is a maxi- 
mum efficient size of cities, beyond which 
the tendency is to ultimate chaos and 
ruin, it behooves us to study where the 
turning point occurs and, on the basis of 
our conclusions, to plan our cities for a 
definite and limited growth. We cannot 
accept the thesis that indefinite expan- 
sion is inevitable; it can and must be 
controlled. Only by control of growth 
can we plan a municipality that will not 
have to be scrapped every few years at 
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enormous cost. How much have our 
cities paid in taxes for replacing sewer 
and water mains that were planned for 
much smaller towns, for widening streets 
that cannot bear the trafic? New York 
boasts of the Catskill aqueduct—what 
cost per capita? With a limit of final 
advance, 
could have been planned at the outset to 
take care of eventual needs. 


growth set in such utilities 


Why, then, do some city planners still 
cling to the idea that our cities must go 
on in their unrestrained expansion? It 
is because their approach to the prob- 
lem is deductive and not inductive. The 
deductive point of view is that of the 
land speculator and the owners of cen- 
tralized general business. The more the 
city grows, the greater the opportunity of 
profit for those who hold the key posi- 
To them, 
business is the prime factor. Their con- 
cept starts with a centralized commercial 
section, to which the rest of the city is 
tributary. The more it grows, the more 
the profit. The whole object of city 
planning from this point of view is to 
drive more and more people to the cen- 
ter. Radial avenues, street transporta- 
tion, subways, all aim to bring people in, 
not to spread them out. Thus, from the 
idea of the town center as a field for 
profit, the rest of the city is deduced. It 
is this method that has always prevailed 
in the development of our great Ameri- 
can cities. 


tions in the city framework. 


The inductive method starts, not at 
the center of a city, but at its perimeter. 
Its motivation is a concept of a maxi- 
mum feasible community. Its points of 
attack are the home, the neighborhood 
and the interrelationship of neighbor- 
hoods. From these premises, it works 
inward, finally determining the business 
and industrial requirements of the city. 
They, too, must be proportionate to the 
population. In this way business and in- 
dustry are made a function of the em- 
ployment and consumption needs of the 
people, and not the cause for which peo- 
ple live. 

Is it because they have never stopped 
to consider the basic concept of what a 
city should be, or because they are will- 
ing to let him who pays the piper call 
the tune, that so many city planners 
still arise in defense of “Metropolis”? 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


YLE BRUCE has succeeded Elmer C. 
Barton as City Manager of Blue- 
field, W. Va. 

F. C. Elsey is the new City Manager of 
Yale, Okla. Ed. McClary had served in 
that capacity since October, 1929. 

A. P. Hancock, City Manager of Crys- 
tal City, Texas, an unofficial council- 
manager city, since November, 1928, suc- 
ceeded R. B. Ellis, resigned, as City 
Manager of Kerrville, Texas, on Septem- 


ber 1. 

Nelson G. Lyons has become City Man- 
ager of Oak Park, Mich. 

W. W. Mynatt, Director of Service in 
Knoxville, Tenn., on August 15 received 
appointment as City Manager of that 
city. Neil Bass has accepted a position 
on the staff of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 


The Answer of the Water-Works Industry to Criticisms 


of the National Industrial Recovery Act 


THE National Recovery Committee for 

Water-Works Construction, composed 
of consulting engineers and water-works 
equipment manufacturers, has found a 
sentiment in a few communities against 
incurring any additional indebtedness to 
undertake the construction at the pres- 
ent time of needed public facilities, as 
part of the National Industrial Recovery 
plan. This is due in great measure to 
the feeling that there is a marked bet- 
terment in industrial activity and the 
hope that it will, therefore, not be neces- 
sary to expend money on construction. 
There is also criticism of the provision 
in the National Industrial Recovery Act 
for a Federal grant of 30 per cent of 
the cost of labor and materials, on the 
assumption that this is actually a gift 
of Federal money to the citizens of the 
country. Some citizens believe that com- 
munities ought not to use Federal money 
under these conditions for any municipal 
purpose. Municipalities do not appar- 
ently generally appreciate the extent of 
the benefits which they will receive 
through cooperation in the recovery plan 
through the construction of needed fa- 
cilities at this time. 

The normal program of public and 
private construction was, in the decade 
prior to the depression, approximately 8 
billion dollars per year. This amounted to 
about 10 per cent of the aggregate na- 
tional income—the total of the esti- 
mated earnings of the individuals of the 
country. Such construction thus afforded 
investments in useful facilities for those 
in the country who wished to save, on the 
average, 10 per cent of their income. 
Through construction, therefore, these 
savings were immediately redistributed 
as purchasing power paid out for labor 
and materials going into new structures 
At the present time, it is indicated that 
the 1933 public and private construction 
program will be less than 2 billion dol- 
lars. If it is possible, through the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, to add 
3.3 billion dollars to this 2 billion dol- 
lars, there may be expected in the next 
twelve months a total construction pro- 
gram of only 5.3 billion dollars. This is 
10 per cent of a national income of 53 
billion dollars, and is none too large 
to provide investments for savings which 
may be expected as the result of success 
of the recovery program. Owing to in- 
evitable withdrawal of a certain propor- 
tion of individual income from industry 
for savings and investment purposes, the 
recovery program cannot move forward 
without a construction program to con- 
vert these savings and investments into 
purchasing power. The present great 
upturn in manufacturing activity re- 
quires, therefore, corresponding speed in 
placing all the 3.3 billion dollars’ worth 
of work authorized under construction. 
The responsibility for speeding-up con- 
struction work for approximately 2 of 
these 3.3 billions of dollars falls upon 


state, county and municipal bodies. Their 
cooperation with the Government in ini- 
tiating work on needed facilities is there- 
fore essential to the success of the re- 
covery plan. 

Even if all the funds made available 
in the Recovery Act were to be spent on 
works that could be completed within one 
year, they would not raise construction 
activities to normal unless present acti- 
vities in industrial and residential con- 
struction were more than doubled. 

The Federal grant to state, county and 
municipal bodies of 30 per cent of the 
cost of labor and materials for all work 
which they initiate under the Recovery 
Act is not a gift of Federal funds, but is 
actually a rebate of part of the Federal 
revenue from taxes which will be col- 
lected owing to the release of 3.3 billion 
dollars of new purchasing power. It is 
fairly well established that new purchas- 
ing power released through construction 
activities creates for every dollar paid 
out for construction cost an average of 
$20 of transactions in the first year. These 
transactions consist of the repeated 
spending of the money by the persons 
receiving it, one after the other. The 
rate of transactions falls off as time pro- 
gresses and may drop to $12 in the sec- 
ond year and $7 in the third year. If, 
therefore, 3.3 billion dollars is released 
in new purchasing power, it will create. 
within twelve months of the time the 
expenditures are made, a total of 66 
billion dollars of transactions. It is well 
established that the national income, con- 
sisting, as explained, of the total of in- 
dividual incomes, amounts on the aver- 
age to 8 per cent of the total of the busi- 
ness transactions of the nation. The 
transactions resulting from a 3.3 billion- 
dollar construction program would thus 


contribute to the national income in the 
first year 5.28 billion dollars. or 8 per 
cent of 66 billion. 

If national recovery is to become a 


fact, no community can afford to neglect 
its opportunity to secure funds under thy 
terms of the Recovery Act for constry: 
tion now of its needed facilities. Since. 
on the average, a grant of 30 per cent 
of labor and materials amounts to a 
grant of 25 per cent on the total cost 
of a municipal project. the money to be 
borrowed will amount to 75 per cent of 
the cost. The Federal charge for in. 
terest, 4 per cent, and amortization for a 
25-year period on the money loaned, 21, 
per cent, amount to 6% per cent on the 
money borrowed, which equals 4.9 per 
cent on the total cost of the project. 
In other words, a project costing $100,000 
will require annual payments of only 
$4,900 for 25 years to cover interest and 
amortization. If, however, the community 
fails to cooperate in the recovery plan. 
but finds it must build its needed facili- 
ties within the next few years at costs 
for labor and materials adjusted to 1925- 
26 prices, the cost of the same project 
may be approximately $150,000. Inter- 
est and amortization will amount to at 
least 7 per cent, and the annual cost to 
the community will be $10,500 a year, 
more than twice the annual cost result- 
ing from construction under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. Therefore, in 
addition to creating work now for many 
who remain unemployed, transferring 
them from the dole to creative work, and 
reducing taxes for unemployment relief. 
facilities which the community must con- 
struct to serve the normal demands of 
normal community life can be created 
at less than half the ordinary annual cost. 


Land Economics School Established 


HE establishment of a School of 

Land Economics in New York City 

is announced by th. Institute for 
Economic Research. “The aim of the 
School is to give a broad training in land 
economics and land policies. It will in- 
clude a study of the factors and princi- 
ples underlying the efficient utilization of 
land, both from the standpoint of owner 
and investor and from that of public pol- 
icy and social control. It will study ex- 
isting maladjustments and means by 
which they may be overcome. It will 
aim to furnish a scientific basis for the 
determination of public policies and for 
all needful planning, zoning and other 
social controls, in the general field of 
land _ utilization.” 

The School will afford a maximum of 
opportunity for informal conference and 
for the exchange of practical data and 
experience. This feature will be stressed 
rather than that of the formal lecture. 


A course in Problems in Land Use and 
Planning will be given by Dr. Robert 
Whitten, planning consultant. and _ past- 
President of the American City Planning 
Institute. Lectures on practical and 
legal phases of Planning and Zoning Ad- 
ministration will be given by Edward M. 
Bassett, a pioneer in the development of 
planning and zoning ordinances and leg- 
islation. Dr. Richard T. Ely, President 
of the Institute for Economic Research. 
will give a course and a round table con- 
ference on Land Economics. Other com- 
petent instructors will deal with housing. 
land appraisal, economics of farm lands. 
etc. Joseph Platzker will lead a series ot 
field trips and conferences on “commu- 
nity investigations.” 

The school year will begin October 2. 
1933. Information may be secured from 
John E. Burton, Executive Secretary. 
School of Land Economics, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 


Maxwell Halsey, Chairman, Harry Hemmings, Reyburn Hoffman, Benoit Laberge, Theodore T. McCroskey, 


Simpson, Arthur G. Straetz, Peter J. Stupka, Lawrence S. Tuttle, 


The Safety of Divided Roadways 


By ARNOLD H. VEY 


Traffic Engineer, Department of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


post motor-vehicle accidents can 

M be directly charged to an im- 

proper action on the part of the 
person or persons involved, regardless of 
whether such action is wilful, negligent 
or due to ignorance. 

It seems reasonable that if highway 
knew and would voluntarily ob- 
serve safe highway practices at all times 
while upon the highways, the present-day 
accident problem would be materially 
minimized if not practically eliminated. 

However, because of the differences in 
make-up of the millions of humans 
granted the privilege of operating their 
vehicles upon the highways, and their 
susceptibility to improper practices, to- 
gether with their inability to successfully 
deal with the every-day distractions of 
life, the problem of safety is made most 
difficult. In order, therefore, to cope 
with the weaknesses of the human mind 
and body and to bring about safety upon 
the highways, roadway facilities should 
be designed and used which are inherent- 
ly safe; that is, they should be so con- 
structed that it will be difficult for high- 
way users to perform improper practices. 

A roadway facility recently developed 
to provide greater safety upon the high- 
way is a divisional island forming a di- 
vided roadway, which is sometimes 
called a dual highway. Such a facility 
segregates the opposing flows of vehicu- 
lar traffic, thereby eliminating the haz- 
ard of collision between vehicles ap- 
proaching in opposite directions; also 
providing additional factors of safety 
such as intercepting the rays of head- 
lights of opposing vehicles by the plant- 
ing of shrubs along the central strip, and 
offering a place of refuge for pedestrians 
while crossing the highway from curb 
to curb, 


users 


A Year’s Accident Experience 


In order to determine the approximate 
number of accidents which might have 
been prevented along a portion of a 
major roadway in New Jersey (Route 
25) had a divisional island been in ex- 
istence, a survey of the accident experi- 
ence for the year 1932 has been made. 
The survey segregated accidents into 
classifications by their types: that is, 
accidents in which vehicles were ap- 
proaching at right angles; vehicles ap- 
proaching in opposite directions; vehi- 
cles approaching in the same direction; 
fixed-object collisions and pedestrian 
accidents. 

The roadway selected has available 


four improved concrete lanes for travel 
and is subject to heavy high-speed traf- 
fic, at times equaling a total of 45.000 
vehicles in a 24-hour day. 

The table on page 70 gives a summary 
of the accident experience. 

A review of this table will immediately 
show that there are types of accidents 
which a divisional island will not correct 
or eliminate; for example, the right- 
angle collision type. and collisions with 
fixed objects. 


Effect of Divisional Islands Upon 
Collisions 


A divisional island, however. will en- 
tirely correct collisions between vehicles 
approaching in opposite directions where 
each vehicle is going straight through, 
commonly termed “head-on” collisions. 
Such an island will also have some effect 
upon collisions between vehicles ap- 
proaching in opposite directions. where 
one vehicle is making a left turn into a 
cross street. Also, a divisional island 


will have some effect upon collisions be- 


INTERSECTION OF ROUTES 38 AND 4, 


Donald M. MeNeil, A. J. Naquin, Hawley 8. 


John C. Wrighton 


tween vehicles going in the same dire 
tion; such an island eliminates the prac 
tice of vehicles attempting to overtake 
and pass vehicles ahead by using the left 
half of the roadway, a practice which 
oftentimes results in rear-end or cutting 
in collisions. Pedestrian accidents will 
also be affected by a divisional island. 
since it will offer to pedestrians a pla e 


of refuge while crossing the roadway 
from curb to curb, thereby making it 
necessary for them to observe traffic in 
only one direction for each respective 


half of the roadway. 

\ conservative estimate of the approxi 
mate percentage of the total 
which have occurred along this highway 
and which might have been prevented 
had a divisional island been constructed, 
is 35 per cent. 


accidents 


Using a money value of $300 per a 
cident, a figure often used by insurance 
companies, an economic loss can be com 
puted which, if applied as_ interest 
charges on a capital expenditure for the 
construction of a divisional island, will 
make possible an investment more than 
adequate to pay for the cost of the 
island. Such a construction, therefore. 
will not only be economically sound but 
will render a humane service by curtail- 
ing the sorrow and suffering which ac- 
company motor-vehicle accidents. 


NEAR CAMDEN, N. J., 
SHOWING DIVIDED ROADWAYS 


DIVIDED 


ROADWAY 


ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE ALONG ROUTE 25 
FROM NEWARK-ELIZABETH LINE TO 
THE CLOVER LEAF--1932 

Types of Accident Number of Per Cent 

Collision Accidents of Total 
Right angle 53 8.1 
Same direction 289 4.0 
Opposite direction—Left turn 76 11.5 
Opposite direction Head-on 113 17.1 
Fixed object cece 58 8.8 
Pedestrian. 69 10.5 
lotal 658 100.0 


Annual Meeting of Institute 
of Traffic Engineers 


HE annual meeting of the Institute 

will be held October 3-6, at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. On the first 
afternoon, the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the Institute will conduct a demon- 
stration in Grant Park showing the effect 
of automobiles striking various types of 
loading platforms. Besides committee 
reports and discussions, a wide range of 
topics in the field of traffic engineering 
will be presented in papers by T. E. 
Transeau, Philadelphia; L. Segoe, Cin- 
cinnati; E. W. James, Washington; 
Lloyd P. Rader. Brooklyn, N. Y.; Arnold 
H. Vey, Trenton, N. J.; E. B. Lefferts, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; J. W. A. Boolong, 
Seattle, Wash.; John C. Wrighton, Chi- 
cago; and I. S. Shattuck, Oakland, Calif. 


The Yonkers Traffic Survey 
A CITY-WIDE traffic survey was re- 

cently made in Yonkers, N. Y., un- 
der the direction of the Planning Com- 
mission, with the cooperation of the Boy 
Seout Organization and the Department 
of Public Safety. About 450 Scouts par- 
ticipated in the survey, making detailed 
counts at 50 points from 8:00 A.M. to 
7:00 P. M. AIl intersections of main 
arteries were included, and strategically 
located secondary thoroughfares as well. 
so that a complete trafic flow map could 
be prepared. Turning movements were 
recorded at each intersection, thus giving 
the detailed hour-by-hour trafic pattern 
to be used for checking the timing of 
traffic lights. 

The survey revealed a very pronounced 
shift of main north-and-south trafhe dur- 
ing the last six years from Broadway 
to other arteries lying in the central and 
eastern sections of the city. Roughly, 
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19.000 vehicles entered the city during 
the ll-hour day. Cordon analysis of the 
main business district showed 28,700 ve- 
hicles coming into it. At 10:00 A.M. 
there were 870 more cars in this district 
than at 8:00 A.M. 

The survey bore out the importance of 
recommendations that have been made 
for bypass routes and parking elimina- 
tion. Recommendations for roadway and 
street widenings and establishment of 
new main arteries will be worked out, 
based on thorough analysis of the survey 
data. 


Chart for Setting 
Progressive Traffic Signals 


THE labor of computing the time in- 

tervals between adjacent intersec- 
tions in a progressive traffic signal sys- 
tem will be materially lessened by use 
of the accompanying nomographic chart. 
The following examples show how the 
chart is applied. 

To find the time interval necessary for 
non-stop traffic moving at 28 miles per 
hour between intersections 700 feet 
apart, connect the point representing 28 
miles per hour on the speed scale with 
that representing a distance of 700 feet, 
and produce this line to intersect the 
time interval scale at the left of the 
chart. On this, read 17 seconds. 

The charts may also be used to de- 


CITY OF YONKERS 


ty 


Flow Mae rom Hove Court 


Ten 


\ 


termine the speed which traffic 


mus 
observe between intersections 
time interval between signals. A 
two intersections 1,100 feet apart, with , 
time offset between signals of 30 seconds. 
To find the speed, connect by a straight 


line the point representing 30 seconds op 
the time interval scale with the poin, 
representing 1,100 feet on the distance 
chart and prolong this line until it jp. 
tersects the speed scale at the right: 
reading 24.4 miles per hour. 
FREDERICK L. MOSHER and 
GILBERT ROBINSON. 
Abstracted from article by the authors 
Civil Engineering, for May, 1933. The chart 
herewith has been revised by Mr. Mosher cinco 
appearing in Civil Engineering, to correct minor 
inaccuracies in plotting the logarithmic va!yec 
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See “Making Unemployment 


Relief Funds Save Lives in Traf- 
fic,” by Burton W. Marsh, in the 
1933 Municipal Index. 
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How to Apply for Federal Aid for Publie Works 


rITHIN the last month four cir- 
culars, enunciating policies and 
setting forth procedure, have 

been issued by the Federal Emergency 


{dministration of Public Works. These 
art 

|. The Purposes, Policies, Functioning and 
Orcanization of the Emergency Administration 
The Rules Prescribed by the President. 


> Information Required with Applications for 
ins to States, Counties, Municipalities and 
er Public Bodies. 

; Information Required with Applications for 
Loans to Private Corporations (Other Than Loans 
for Housing Projects and for Projects for the 
Protection and Development of Forests and Other 
Renewable Natural Resources). re 

| Information Required with Preliminary Ap- 
plications for Loans for Low-Cost Housing or 
Slum Clearance Projects. 


Lo 
Ort 


In determining the eligibility of each 
project submitted, the Administrator, 
State Advisory Board and State Engineer, 
under the Public Works Administration, 
will apply the following tests: 


l. The relation of the particular proj- 
ect to coordinated planning, and its social 
desirability. 

2. Economic desirability of the proj- 
ect. Le. its relation to unemployment and 
revival of industry. 

3. The soundness of the project from 
an engineering and technical standpoint. 

1. The financial ability of the appli- 
cant to complete the work and to reason- 
ably secure any loans made by the 
United States. 

5. The legal enforceability of the se- 
curities to be purchased by the United 
States or any lease to be entered into 
between the applicant and the United 


States. 
Classes of Projects Preferred 


Preference will be given to (1) proj- 
ects integrated with and consistent with 
a state plan rather than to the isolated 
or inconsistent; (2) projects which can 
be started promptly are to be preferred 
to those requiring delay; and (3) proj- 
ects near centers of unemployment are 
to be preferred. 

The Public Works Act empowers the 
President to make grants (gifts) to 
states, municipalities and other public 
bodies, not in excess of 30 per cent of the 
cost of labor and materials employed 
upon such a project. The rules provide 
that the following classes of projects will 
be preferred as to the grant: 


|. Water-works projects not unduly 
burdening the community with debt, and 
necessary for its health and convenience. 
2. Sewer projects of the same char- 
acter. 
Sewage-disposal projects sufficient- 
ly comprehensive to render a river or 
system, used by many communities, 
‘e as a water supply, and other sewage- 
disposal projects. 


4. Other projects, which like the fore- 
going, are regenerative, i.e., tend to stim- 
ulate further projects, such as highways, 
bridges and tunnels, opening of new ter- 
ritory for homes and industry, projects 
for the transmission of electrical energy 
into territories not now served. 

The President, in determining whether 
to allow or withhold a grant, will also 
consider to what extent the budget of 
the applicant is balanced or in process 
of balancing, and will prefer those public 
bodies which put their finances in order. 


Alternative Methods of Financing 


The grant will not be allowed under 
the rules unless the public body either 
(a) has power to sell to the United 
States its bonds in sufficient amount to 
reimburse the United States for its out- 
lay (less the grant if allowed) in con- 
nection with the project, and enters into 
a contract so to do and to complete the 
project, or (b) has power to convey 
the site of the project to the United 
States and contracts so to do, and to 
pay rental sufficient to reimburse the 
United States for its outlay less the 
grant if allowed, and to complete the 
project, or (c) is in process of securing 
the necessary powers and the Administra- 
tor is convinced that such powers will 
be obtained. 

The United States will bid, par and 
accrued interest, for bonds to finance 
projects of public bodies, approved by 
the Administrator, provided the bonds 
bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 
Bonds and obligations under contract of 
lease are to be annually amortized pur- 
suant to state statutes and according to 
the life of the project not to exceed 30 
years, except in the case of such proj- 
ects as obviously have a longer life and 
in no case to exceed 50 years. 


Decentralized Organization with 
Centralized Control 


The rules provide for a decentralized 
organization of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration with centralized control. 
Provision is made for the Planning 
Board which is to advise and assist the 
Administrator in the preparation of the 
comprehensive program of public works 
required by law. There also is provision 
for a labor board, which will function 
in cooperation with the Department of 
Labor, and a technical board of review 
to which will be referred projects ap- 
proved in principle by the Administrator 
but of an unusual character and involv- 
ing difficult questions of 
finance or law. To this board also will 
be referred controversial projects for 
the hearing of objectors. 


engineering, 


Provision also is made for the setting- 
up of legal and financial units, serving 


the Public Works Administration as a 
whole, and other central organizations 
united for the consideration of various 
classes of projects. 

The field organization will be com- 
posed of 10 regional advisors, 48 State 
Advisory Boards and a Public Works 
Engineer in each state, and their neces- 
sary staffs. 

The State Engineer, appointed by the 
Administrator, will be the executive off- 
cer of the State Advisory Board, will or- 
ganize its office, receive, record and ex- 
amine all applications for projects and 


report to the State Advisory Board on 


each. This engineer will be a Federal 
agent. The State Advisory Boards will 


consider projects from the standpoint of 
Public Works Administration 
and submit to the 
Washington 


policies 
Administration in 
promptly its recommenda- 
tions on all projects approved. 

The regional advisors will assist the 
Planning Board to formulate a plan for 
each region and will stimulate public in- 
terest in regional and general planning. 
Each regional advisor will: obtain from 
the State Advisory Board for his region 
lists of projects under consideration and 
a copy of their recommendations and 
rejections. From time to time the re- 
gional advisors will visit the offices of 
State Advisory Boards within their re- 
gion and advise and consult with them 
to the end that their action may be con- 
sistent with sound regional planning. 


Data Required with Applications 


A mass of supporting data and de- 
tailed information are required of states, 
municipalities and other public bodies 
which apply to the Public Works Ad- 
ministration for loans or grants. 

The applications, which are to be filed 
with the State Advisory Boards, must be 
accompanied by a general description of 
the project and detailed information as 
to security offered for the loan, financial 
set-up and all legal questions arising in 
connection with the project. 

Statements must be filed showing the 
applicant’s tax assessments for each of 
the last three fiscal years, the ratio of 
assessed value to actual value, the tax 
rate, bonded indebtedness, statement of 
tax delinquents, taxes—in 
short, a complete and detailed financial 
statement of the applicant. 


uncollected 


Besides the general description of the 
project and drawings, the applicant is 
required to submit an estimate of cost 
in sufficient detail to permit checking, a 
statement of the economic and_ social 
value of the project, and an estimate of 
the average number to be employed each 
month directly on the project. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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The Most Durable Paving Surface 
Costs the Taxpayers Least 


i} 


—. your new pavements with a vitrified brick 
surface if you would have roads and streets 


that cost taxpayers the least. 
Resurface pavement failures with brick if you 


would get the most value—now and later—from INDIANA RESURFACES 


the money you spend. (Above) Brick resurfacing on U.S. No. 41 near 
Sullivan, Indiana, which last year salvaged the 


Brick is the most durable of all pavement sur- oll deb ant 
faces. Neither weather nor traffic can damage the low-maintenance surface for years to come. 
, For information regarding brick pavements, 
surface and then destroy the expensive base. write National Paving Brick Association, 

Brick is well-nigh indestructible. That is why National Press Building, Washington, D. C 
the upkeep is uniformly low and the life is uni- 


formly long on brick surfaced roads and streets. 


BRICK PAVEMENTS 


FACE THE FUTURE «+ PAVE WITH BRICK 


Do you mention Tue American City? Please do. 
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The applicant also must state whether 
or not the project is part of a larger 
or long-range program of develop- 
ment, and, if so, give a description of 
other parts of the plan or program. If 
the applicant has a city or regional plan- 
ning board, the views of such a board 
must be filed with the State Advisory 
Board. 

\]| known endorsements for the proj- 
ect as well as all known objections to it 
must be reported by the applicant to 
the State Advisory Board. A statement 
also is required as to whether the proj- 
ect will compete with any similar enter- 


plan 


prise. 
Loans to Private Corporations 


Self-liquidating loans may be made to 
private corporations for projects that can 
be considered as either bridges, tunnels, 
docks, dry docks, viaducts, water works, 


reservoirs, pumping plants, canals, mar- 
kets or hospitals, when devoted to pub- 
lic. use. Determination of whether any 
project constitutes one or more of these 
types rests solely with the Administra- 
tor and not with the applicant. Loans 
also may be made to private limited 
dividend corporations, for the protection 
and development of forests and other 
renewable natural resources, which are 
state-regulated. 

Because of the diverse and varied na- 
ture of possible loans to private corpo- 
rations, no standardized form of appli- 
cation blank will be Applica- 
tions should be addressed to the appro- 
priate State Advisory Board in four 
counterparts. 


issued. 


Housing 


The law provides for low-cost housing 
and slum-clearance projects under pub- 
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lic regulation or control. Grants may be 
made to public bodies having the power 
to undertake housing projects directly 
in aid of such projects and either in con- 
junction with, or independently of, loans 
to them. Even though such bodies do 
not have the power to undertake such 
projects directly, they may assist such 
projects by the construction of adjacent 
parks, playgrounds, etc., in aid of which 
they would be eligible for a grant as 
well as a loan. 

No housing loans will be made which 
cannot be safely self-liquidated during 
the useful life of the building. For the 
purpose of making application, interest 
may be assumed at 4 per cent and amor- 
tization at 35 years on fireproof and 25 
years on buildings, but 
these are subject to adjustment. Appli- 
cations for housing loans are to be made 
directly to Washington. 


non-fireproof 


Housing Projects Approved for Federal Aid 


ENTATIVE approval of several 

housing projects to receive Federal 

loans under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act was announced in August 
by Administrator Harold L. Ickes. This 
initial allocation of funds for housing 
projects is tentative under the terms of 
the resolution adopted calling for com- 
pletion of plans and specifications and a 
contract with a limited-dividend corpora- 
tion that is acceptable to the Administra- 
tor. 

The five housing projects tentatively 
approved are: 

Boston, Mass.—$3,500,000 to Neptune 
Gardens, Inc., for a modern housing 
project which will enable construction of 
over 3,000 rooms to rent at $8.50 per 
room on the basis of 4 per cent interest 
on the loan. The project is to be built 
on 44 acres of land in East Boston ad- 
joining Marine Memorial Park. There 
will be approximately 700 residential 
units in brick, two-story, two-family row 
houses, and three-story apartment build- 
ings, the development covering approxi- 
mately 17 per cent of the land. 

New York.—A_ $2,025,000 loan to the 
Spence Estate Housing Corporation for 
a model housing project in Brooklyn on 
a site now occupied by 28 four- and 
seven-story cold-water flats and many 
miscellaneous shacks. The proposed 
housing will consist of a six-story eleva- 
tor building with 508 apartments, total- 
ing 2,150 rooms, of semi-fireproof con- 
struction, to rent at under $11 per room 
per month. 

Philadelphia—An $845,000 loan for a 
1,074-room development to be built by a 
limited-dividend corporation formed by 
officers and members of the American 
Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
workers. The site covers 4% acres in 
the Kensington district of Philadelphia, 
and the new housing will consist of three- 
story, semi-fireproof buildings, contain- 


ing 292 apartments. Room rents will be 
approximately $8.40 per month. 

New York.—A loan of $3,210,000 for 
a project will be built in Woodside, Bor- 
ough of Queens, by a limited-dividend 
company, the Dick-Meyer Corporation, 
under the New York State Housing Law. 
The proposed housing consists of 10 six- 
story, semi-fireproof elevator apartments, 
providing in all 1,632 residential units 
totaling 5,644 rooms, to rent at approxi- 
mately $11.00 per month. 

Kansas.—A $40,000 loan to the Hutch- 
inson Suburban Housing Association to 
cover the erection of twenty individual 
four-room and five-room houses each situ- 
ated on two acres of land, and renting at 
$30 per house per month. 


Real Estate Speculation Taboo 
The Public Works Administration, vi- 


tally concerned in relieving unemploy- 
ment and at the same time supplying low- 
cost housing facilities, nevertheless is de- 
termined that housing projects shall not 
be used to further real estate schemes or 
for speculative building purposes. 

To the end that all housing loans will 
be properly used to supply low-cost hous- 
ing and not speculative profits, Adminis- 
trator Ickes has directed the Housing 
Division of the Administration to inves- 
tigate thoroughly every request for a 
loan from the standpoints of the social 
desirability of the project itself and the 
adequacy of the applicant’s set-up. Hous- 
ing projects of non-public bodies may 
qualify for leans only which are to be 
repaid the Government and are not eligi- 
ble for grants. 

Circulars 3 and 4 (mentioned on page 
71 of this issue) deal with preliminary 
data required by the Administration for 
housing loans. If examination by the 
Housing Division indicates that the proj- 
ect is of a satisfactory character, the 


applicant will be advised of the detailed 
plans, specifications and financial state- 
ments required. The preliminary infor- 
mation required is that concerning the 
applicant itself, the construction period, 
character of project, management, sum- 
marized cost and income statement and 
planning and related data. 


High Buildings Discouraged 


Robert D. Kohn, Director of Housing 
for the Administration, reports that 
thirty or more housing projects from al- 
most as many cities, in addition to those 
mentioned above, have been presented 
for consideration to the Administration. 
Among these schemes are several from 
metropolitan areas high 
buildings to overcome high land costs 
Mr. Kohn discourages 
such projects as unwisely permanently 
fixing high land values in slum areas. 
Such land values must reach a level of 
cost that reflects solely income possibili- 
ties for low-cost housing before it can 
be used for such purposes. 

The advocates a 
limit of height for heusing projects from 
five to six stories even in crowded cen- 
ters. With few exceptions, projects will 


slum where 


were proposed. 


Housing Division 


be held to three stories and 35 per cent 
coverage of the land as a general maxi- 
mum. In many cities, lend in the slum 
areas can be purchased for as little as 
per foot, Mr. Kohn 
points out, thereby, despite difficulties 
of accumulation, making it practical for 


75 cents square 


the use of low-cost housing. In metro- 
politan areas where slum plots are held 
at prohibitive prices, work is expected to 
be made available for the unemployed 
on housing projects in more remote dis- 
tricts where land can be bought at a 
low price. 
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Replacements, enlargements and extensions 
of water mains are urgently needed by most 
of the 7853 publicly owned water supply sys- 
tems in the United States. Much of this work 
is planned and ready to start. It is not“ made” 
work. Itis permanent construction necessary 
to the efficient operation of an indispens- 
able public service owned by the citizens. 


Starting this work now will give quick 
employment to many thousands of men lo- 
cally and elsewhere. Seven industries—large 
employers of labor—are involved in the 
production, transportation and laying of 
cast iron pipe alone. 


These needed improvements can be made 
without increasing taxes. They are an in- 
vestment, not an expense. For municipal 
water works systems are self-supporting. The 
cost of improvements is liquidated out of 
earnings, not out of tax receipts. 


WATER WORKS 


Water works systems are self-supporting 
largely because of the long life and low 
maintenance cost of cast iron mains. In 
England, France, Germany and America, 
cast iron mains laid over a century ago are 
still rendering satisfactory service. The 
cost of these mains has long since been 
liquidated and forgotten—yet they go on 
serving. 


Needed improvements to your municipal 
water supply system, if made now, will save 
the city money, relieve unemployment and 
give impetus to business recovery. Govern- 
ment aid in financing such projects is avail- 
able when necessary. Urge your municipal 
officials to take advantage of it. 


For further information, address The Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association, Thomas F. 
Wolfe, Research Engineer, 309 Peoples 
Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Do you mention Tue American City? 


Please do. 


IMPROVEMENTS 
are an INVESTMENT not an expense 
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New Appointments to the State 
and Regional Advisory Boards 


N page 5 of Toe American Crry 

for August a list was published, as 

released from Washington on July 
%. of the personnel of the 48 State 
\dyisory Boards to which local public 
works projects must be submitted before 
applications for loans or grants will be 
considered by the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works. Cer- 
tain resignations and new appointments 
have since been announced. The revised 
list in full, with names and addresses of 
the chairmen, appears below: 


ALABAMA 
Milton H. Fies, Chairman, 
Southern Railway Bldg., Birmingham; 
Mayer W. Aldridge; Fred I. Thompson. 
ARIZONA 
William Walter Lane, Chairman, 
Phoenix: 
Leslie C. Hardy; Moses B. Hazeltine. 
ARKANSAS 
FE. Horner, Chairman, 
New P. O Bidg., Little Rock; 
Haley M. Bennett; John S. Parks. 
CALIFORNIA 
Hamilton H. Cotton, Chairman, 
State Bldg., Los Angeles; 
Franck Havenner; E. F. Scattergood. 
COLORADO 
Thomas A. Duke, Chairman; 
220 Custom House, Denver; 
Daniel C. Burns; Miss Josephine Roche. 
CONNECTICUT 
Archibald MeNeil, Chairman, 
Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport: 
John J. Pelley; Harvey L. Thompson. 
DeELAWARE 
L. Lee Layton, Jr.. Chairman, 


Dover: 
Willard A. 


State House, 

William B. Truitt; Speakman. 
FLORIDA 

C. B. Treadway, Chairman, 


Tallahassee ; 


W. H. Burwell; T. G. Buckner. 
GEORGIA 
Thomas J. Hamilton, Chairman, 
Citizens & Southern Bank Bldg., Atlanta; 
Arthur Lueas; Robert G. Clay. 
IpaHo 
Beecher Hitehcock, Chairman, 
State House, Boise: 
Frank E. Johnesse ; Edward C. Rich. 
ILLinots 
Carter H. Harrison, Chairman, 
L. S. Court House, Chicago; 
James L. Houghteling; James H. Andrews. 
INDIANA 
Otto P. Deluse, Chairman, 


101-D Federal Bldg., Indianapolis; 
Lewis C. Ellingham; John N. Dyer. 


Harold M. Cooper, Chairman, 
State House, Des Moines: 


W. F. Riley; E. P. Alder. 


KANsaAs 
‘hur J. Mellott, Chairman. 
_lopeka; 
Martin Miller; Ralph Snyder. 


KENTUCKY 
Wiley B. Bryan, Chairman, 
267 Federal Bldg., Louisville; 
H. St. G. T. Carmichael; James C. Stone 
LOUISIANA 
Edward Rightor, Chairman, 
714 Masonic Temple, New Orleans; 
James E. Smitherman; James M 
ter J. Burke. 


Thomson; 


Maint 

John Clark Scates, Chairman, 
Portland; 

James M. Shea; William M. 


Ingraham 
MARYLAND 
Chairman, 


Bldg., Baltimore; 
Charles E. Bryan 


W. C. Stettinius. 
Ba'timore Trust 
J. Vincent Jamison; 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Alvin T. Fuller, Chairman, 
307 State House, Boston; 
John J. Prindeville; James P. Doran 
MICHIGAN 
Frank H. Alfred, Chairman, 
10 Fisher Bldg., Detroit; 
Murray D. Van Wagoner: Leo J. Newicki. 
MINNESOTA 
John F. D. Meighen, Chairman. 
124%) University Ave., St. Paul; 
Fred Schilplin; N. W. Elsberg 


Mississipp! 
Chairman, 


Hugh L. White, 


241 Edwards Hotel, Jackson: 
Horace Stansell; Birney Imes. 
Missouri 
Harry Scullin, Chairman, 
Buder Bldg., St. Louis: 
William Hirth; Henry S. Caulfield 
MONTANA 
James E. Murray. Chairman 
29 Federal Bldg Helena 
Raymon! M. Hart: Peter Peterson 
NEBRASKA 
Dan V. Stephens, Chairman 
120 Federal Bldg.. Omaha: 
John Latenser, Jr.; James F Lawrence 
NEVADA 


William H. 


Reno; 


Settlemevyer, 


Edward W. Clark. 
New Hampsuine 
Robert C. Murchie, Chairman 
State House. Concord; 
Jo'n E. Sullivan; Charles E. Tilton. 
New Jersey 
E!ward J. Duffy, Chairman, 
1060 Broad Street, Newark; 
V illiam H. R. White; Walter Kidde 
New Mexico 
Miguel A. Otero, Sr.. Chairman 
Santa Fe; 
J. D. Atwood; D. K. B. Sellers 
New York 
Peter G. Ten Eyck, Chairman. 


140 State Capitol, Albany; 
John T. Dillon; Moritz Rosentha! 


NortH CARoLina 


Frank Page, Chairman, 
Chapel Hill; 
John M. Devane; George W 


Coan, Jr 


NortnH Dakota 


Stephen J. Doyle, 
Federal Bldg.. Devils 
Henry Holt; Thomas H 


Chairman, 
Lake; 
Moodie. 


Wal- 


Onto 
Stincheomb, Chairman, 
Bldg., Columbus; 
Henry Bentley 


William A 
W vandotte 
Rufus Miles; 


OKLAHOMA 

Chairman, 
Oklahoma City; 
Walter A. Lybrand 


John H. Carlock, 
Federal Bldg., 
Frank C. Higginbotham; 
OREGON 

Bert FE. Hanry, Chairman 
Federal Bldg., Portland ; 


Rebert N. Stanfield; Dr. James Gilbert 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Joseph C. Trees, Chairman 
Bldg. Harrisburg 
A. T. Melmed; J. Hale Steinmar 
Ruope 
Hon. William S. Flynn, Chairs 
P. O. Bldg., Providence 
John Nicholas Brown; William E. | 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Thomas B. Pearce Chairman 
Columbia 
L. P. Slattery; Burnet R. Maybank 
Sourn Dakota 
Herbert E. Hiteheoek, Chairman 
State House, Pierre 
S. H. Collins: John 4 Boland 


TENNESSE! 
Roane Waring 
Nashville; 


Chairman 


W. Baxter Lee; Robert H. Baker 
Texas 
Col. Ike Ashburn, Chairman 
Fair Bldg Fort Worth 
( A. Goeth: John H. Shary; R. M. Ke 
William J. Halloran, Chairman 
Federal Bldg.. Salt Lake ¢ 
Ora Bundy Sylvester Q. Cant 
VERMON1 
P. E. Sullivan, Chairman 
W8 Rutland Bldg Rutland 
Frank H. Duffy; Les C. Warne 
VIRGINIA 


] Winston Johns, Chairman 
337 P. O. Bld Rix 
B. F. Moomaw; Ro 


William A Thompsen, Cth 


WISt ONSIN 


Walter G. Caldwell, Chairmar 
M 


Ww illiam G 


Ison 
Bruce: John Donaghev 


Wyomine 


Patrick J. O'Conner, Chairman 
Cheyenne: 
Leroy E. Laird; John W Hay 


New Regional Advisers 


For four of the ten regions listed on 


page 67 of the August issue, new Re- 
gional Advisers have been announced 


during the month. These are: 


Region 1, Headquarters, Boston Adviser, Georg 
W. Lane, of Lewiston, Maine 


Region 3, Headquarters, Chicago Adviser, Charles 
M Moderwell, of Chicago Il 

Region 4, Headquarters, Omaha— Advis r, Frank 
W. Murphy, of St. Paul, Minn 

tegion 9, Headquarters, Atlanta— Adviser, Henry 


MelIntosh, of Albany, Ga 
The headquarters of Region 10 will 


be in Baltimore, instead of Richmond. 


al 
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Olympia 
C. W. Greenough: Roy LaFollett 
Vircinia 
: 
William P. Wilson, Chairmar 
Charleston 
Van A. Bittner; J. H. Long 
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te SAFETY GUARD 


This sturdy guard of heavy steel tubing — an original 
Harley-Davidson feature — affords real protection to the 
rider in the event of a sideswipe or a fall due to collision. 
Falling machine cannot injure rider’s legs. 


% LOW SADDLE POSITION 


Rider sits so low that he can place both feet on the ground 
at any time. Low-swung weight gives great security in 
turns, high speeds, and rough going. 

Even the color of this Police Motorcycle is a safeguard — 
silver, as now generally used for guard rails, bridges, and 
other attention points. 


POLICE 
SERVICE 


AFETY for the rider is an outstand- 
ing feature of the Harley-Davidson 
Police Motorcycle. 


Department records show that the 
Harley-Davidson has always been a safe 
vehicle for police service. 


Our 1934 Police Model is the safest motor- 
cycle we have ever built. Due to low center 
of gravity and extremely low saddle posi- 
tion, it is stable and balanced at all speeds. 
It hugs the road, no matter how rough 
or fast the going, because of the perfect- 
ed springing which has been a Harley- 
Davidson feature for many years. 


The amazing speed and power of its 
36 H. P. “TNT” motor, combined 
with ease of handling, comfort, rugged- 
ness, and economy make this Safety 


Motorcycle ideal for police work. 


Write for illustrated literature 


HARLEY- DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Department M Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Police Motorcycle 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City. 
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Tennessee Valley Authority Project 


A Vast Experiment in Regional and Community 
Planning and Development 


HE first effort by the Federal Gov- 

ernment to put into effect a care- 

fully considered plan for the physi- 
cal development and social upbuilding of 
an entire region is now making definite 
progress in the rapidly maturing plans 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. In 
an elongated area of 42,000 square miles, 
covering the basin of the Tennessee 
River in its wide sweep through seven 
states — Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, it is hoped to pro- 
duce a basic program which can be ap- 
plied to other regions in furthering the 
Administration’s “planned future” for 
the nation. 


Organization of the Project 


Three men who rank high in the fields 
of engineering, educational and public 
service are in charge of the entire proj- 
ect. They are Dr. Arthur Ernest Mor- 
gan, President of Antioch College; Dr. 
Harcourt Alexander Morgan, head of the 
University of Tennessee, and Mr. David 
E. Lilienthal, of Wisconsin. They con- 
stitute the Board of Directors of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, appointed by 
the President, of which Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan has been designated chairman. 

The Authority will direct the Muscle 
Shoals property, as well as construction 
of the proposed Cove Creek and other 
dams figuring in the extensive plan to 
supply urban and rural residents with 
cheap power, fertilizer, etc., at the same 
time opening many opportunities for em- 
ployment in that region. 

The possibilities for the integration of 
industry and agriculture are particularly 
fertile. A considerable problem in this 
area is the amount of sub-marginal farm 
land on which so many of its inhabitants 
—especially those in the mountain re- 
gions—eke out a precarious existence. 
Betterment of the living conditions of 
such people is as much an integral part 
of this stupendous undertaking as is the 
creation of jobs for residents of the in- 
dustrial centers. 


Assembling data on natural resources 
for the preparation of proper land classi- 
fication is an important preliminary in 
this regional planning work. This spe- 
cific phase of the project promises to be 
the most interesting one ever undertaken 
in America. 

The important task of land planning 
and housing has been assigned to Earle 
Sumner Draper, nationally known land- 
scape architect and community planner 
and prominently identified with regional 


and resort planning in the South. 

The physical planning under Mr. Dra- 
per naturally falls into two general classi- 
fications: 


1. Planning of town sites, highway 
and railway locations and re-locations to 
fit the need of new construction projects, 
such as the Cove Creek dam. 

2. Regional planning which, by virtue 
of rural conditions, is a momentous proj- 
ect in itself and one quite different from 
those previously undertaken, in addition 
to being fully ten times as large as any 
yet attempted. 


Power Policy 


In a statement issued last month by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the fol- 
lowing principles are set forth: 

1. The business of generating and 
distributing electric power is a_ public 
business. 

2. Private and public interests in the 
business of power are of a different kind 
and quality and should not be confused. 

3. The interest of the public in the 
widest possible use of power is superior 
to any private interest. Where the pri- 
vate interest and this public interest con- 
flict, the public interest must prevail. 

4. Where there is a conflict between 
publie interest and private interest in 
power which can be reconciled without 
injury to the public interest, such recon- 
ciliation should be made. 

5. The right of a community to own 
and operate its own electric plant is un- 
deniable. This is one of the measures 
which the people may properly take to 
protect themselves against unreasonable 
rates. Such a course of action may take 
the form of acquiring the existing plant, 
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or setting up a competing plant, as cir- 
cumstances may dictate. 

6. The fact that action by the Author- 
ity may have an adverse economic effect 
upon a privately owned utility, should 
be a matter for the serious consideration 
of the Board in framing and executing 
But it is not the de- 
termining factor. The most important 
considerations are the furthering of the 
public interest in making power avail- 
able at the lowest rate consistent wiih 
sound financial policy, and the accom- 
plishment of the social objectives which 
low-cost power makes possible. The Au- 
thority cannot decline to take action sole- 
ly upon the ground that to do so would 


its power program. 


injure a privately owned utility. 
First Steps in Development 


To provide a workable and economic 
basis of operations, the Authority plans 
initially to serve certain definite regions 
and to develop its program in those areas 
before going outside. The initial areas 
selected may be roughly described as: 

(a) The region immediately proxi- 
mate to the route of the transmission line 
soon to be constructed by the Authority 
between Muscle Shoals and the site of 
Norris Dam. 

(b) The region in 
Muscle Shoals, including northern 
bama and northeastern Mississippi. 

(c) The region in the proximity of 
Norris Dam (the new source of power to 
be constructed by the Authority on the 
Clinch River in northeast Tennessee ). 

At a later stage in the development it 
is contemplated to include, roughly, the 
drainage area of the Tennessee River in 
Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia and North 
Carolina, and that part of Tennessee 
which lies east of the west margin of the 
Tennessee drainage area. 

Formal or informal applications for 
power service received by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to date involve more 
than 50 places in or near the sphere of 
To make the area a work- 


proximity to 


Ala- 


development. 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY REGION 


Muscle Shoals 


(2) Cove Creek—Site of Norris Dam 
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“Gee, Like to Drive 
= oe 
An Elgin! Says Bob fandem rollers Permits 4] 
to select th US the Purchaser 
And, if he drove a Model D, he'd work, achines for his 
help his city to get clean, well-kept 
streets at a remarkably low sweeping 


The Buffalo-§ 
Roller Co 


Springfield, Ohio 


cost. 
\ 
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THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
100 N. La Salle Street 'O-SPRIA 
4 


Over 500 Cities Use Elgins 


501 Fifth Avenue 
New York Chicago 


During September we hope you will remember to mention Tue AMERICAN City 
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THE 


ye and a fair measure of public 


ab 
ownership, the Authority believes that 
cpveral eities of substantial size should 


he also served, such as Chattanooga and 
Knoxville, and, ultimately, at least one 
f more than a quarter-million, with- 


city 
in transmission distance, such as Bir- 
mingham, Memphis, Atlanta, or Louis- 
vill 


Every effort will be made by the Au- 
thority to avoid the construction of du- 
plicate physical facilities, or wasteful 
competitive practices. Accordingly, 
where existing lines of privately owned 
vtilities are required to accomplish the 
\uthority’s objectives, a genuine effort 
will be made to purchase such facilities 


Regional Public Works Inspectors 


spectors of the Public Works Ad- 


on 


A of ten regional in- 


announced 
Administrator 


was 
by 


ministration 
August fifteenth 
Ickes. 

The appointment of these inspectors, 
who will be in charge of Administration’s 
investigation forces in the field, is fur- 
ther evidence of determination at Wash- 
ington that there shall be no misuse in 
the expenditure of the $3,300,000,000 
public works fund. 

Regional inspectors’ headquarters will 
be at Boston, New York, Chicago, Omaha, 
Portland, San Francisco, Fort Worth, 
Kansas City, Atlanta and Baltimore. 
The regional inspectors will receive their 
orders and report directly to the Public 
Works Division of Investigations in Wash- 
ington, which is under the direction of 
Louis R. Glavis, who also is head of the 
Division of Investigations of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

All the regional inspectors are engi- 
neers familiar with the various types of 
construction to undertaken in the 
public works program. They will see to 
it that contract specifications are lived 
up to, that the Government is not cheated. 
and that Government funds are disbursed 


be 


as intended. 

Investigators in each region will in- 
vestigate complaints filed with the re- 
gional inspector. 

The regional inspectors, together with 
their headquarters, are as follows: 


Recion 1 
D. J. Barry, Young’s Hotel, Boston, Mass. The 
region consists of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
hire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, 

Recion 2 
Wharton Green, Federal Building, New York 
City, The region consists of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Recion 3 


Charles Allen, Old Postoffice Building, Chicago, 
I The region consists of Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. 
Recion 4 
; Robert A. Radford. Postoffice Building, Omaha, 
br. The region consists of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa and 


Wyoming. 


from the private utilities on an equitable 
basis. 
Norris Dam 


In recognition of his long and success- 
ful fight for Government control of the 
power resources of the Tennessee River 
system, the proposed dam at Cove Creek 
will be named in honor of Senator 
George W. Norris of Nebraska. 

Norris Dam will hold a commanding 
the 
Tennessee River and in providing the 


position in regulating the flow of 


valley with the power needed to develop 
the new and enduring prosperity which 
President 
through the agency of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 


Roosevelt hopes to bring it 


The building of this dam 


Recion 
Roy F. Bessey, Postoffice Building, Portland, 
Oregon. The region consists of Montana, Idaho, 


Washington and Oregon 


REGION 6 

Frank Y. McLaughlin, 
Francisco, Calif. The 
fornia, Nevada, Utah 


San 
Cali 


Hughes Building. 
region consists of 


and Arizona 


Recion 7 
Old Postoflice 
The region 


New Mexico. 


G. L. Rodier, 
Worth, Texas. 
Louisiana and 


Building, 
consists of 


Fort 
Texas, 


An Unusual Elevated 


HE campus of Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga., has been very care- 
fully laid out and the buildings de- 

signed so as to secure a symmetrical and 


pleasing skyline. Therefore. the ques- 
tion of an elevated water storage tank 
presented rather an unusual problem. 
The extension of the water service re- 


quired a 100,000-gallon storage tank. ele- 
vated at a height of 125 feet. The R. D. 
Cole Manufacturing Co.. Newnan, Ga.. 
designed and built a spherical steel tank 
supported on a tubular steel column, ar 
ranging the base of the column with en 
trance doors so as to accommodate the 
pump. making the base of the tube a 
pump house. 

The completed structure. shown on the 
this issue of THe Amer! 


tront cover of 
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and reservoir is the first major construc- 
tion project in the huge undertaking. 
The site of the Norris Dam is about 20 
miles northwest of Knoxville, being lo- 
cated on the Clinch River nearly 80 miles 
above the point where that major tribu- 
tary empties into the Tennessee River, 
and one-third of a mile below the con 
junction of Cove Creek, a small stream, 
and the Clinch River. The Norris Dam 
will be linked with the Wilson Dam at 
Muscle Shoals by a tie transmission line 


The Norris 


Dam will form one of the world’s largest 


some 220 miles in length. 
reservoirs. inundating an area of about 


83 square miles and creating an artificial 
lake with a total shore line of 800 miles. 


Appointed 


REGION 
F. W. Kassebaum, Postofhce Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. The region consists of Colorado, Kan 
sas, Oklahoma, Missouri and Arkansas 
Recion 9 
C. L. Homer, Federal Building, Atlanta, Ga 
The region consists of Mississippi, Alabama 
Georgia, South Carolina and Florida 
Recion 10 
F. R. Keyes, Postoffice Suilding, Baltimore 
Md. The region consists of Tennessee, Kentucky 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia and 


North Carolina 


Water Storage Tank 


CAN Ciry, presents an attractive and sym 
The tubular 
olive-green 


metrical outline. tower is 
painted with and 
the sphere itself is finished in metallic 
aluminum. These codors set in a grove 
of pines give a striking effect. So far 
as records indicate. this is the first struc 
ture of this type that heen 
erected. and its design and erection in 
interesting details. The tank it 
100.000 gallons, is a sphere 
tubular col 
the 


graphite, 


has ever 
volve 
self. to hold 
30 feet in diameter. and the 


umn is tapered from the ground to 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Sales of new issues. from recent numbers of The Bond Buyer: 


Borrower and Purpose 
Maryland, Relief and Construction 


Amount 
$7.881.000 


420.000 Allentown, Pa., School 
800.000 Onondago Co., N. Y., General 
100,000 Olmsted Co., Minn., Welfare 


Newburgh, N. Y., Improvements 
Buffalo, Tax Sale; Refunding 


296.000 
9,500,000 


120,000 St. Joseph, Mo., Refunding 
1,000,000 Alameda Co., Calif., Relief 
294,000 Putnam Co., N. Y., Improvements 
453,000 Monroe Co., N. Y., Emergency 
260,000 Marshall Co., Minn., Funding and 
Refunding ........ 

100,000 Huntington, N. Y.. Welfare 
1,015,000 Columbus, Ohio, Improvements 
2.735.000 Philadelphia, Pa., City........ 
177,500 Trumbull Co., Ohio, Relief. 
125,000 Swiseville, School. 

458.000 Montclair. N. J., School 


302.724 Greenburgh, N. Y., Improvements. 


sphere. The tube is 16 feet in diameter 
at the base. anchored to the reinforced 
concrete foundations. All pipe conne« 
tions. riser. steel ladders and = access 
openings are placed inside the tubular 
tower. 
Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 

8.8 (Avg.) 4.25 (Avg.) 

1-5 (Ser.) 5.33 

1-10 (Ser.) 4.49 

» (Avg.) i2 

i 8 90 

4.2 10.8 ( Avg.) 4.18 

5 12.75 ( Avg.) 4.18 

4.5 13.84 (Avg.) 4.37 

5 10.3 ( Avg.) 1.39 

4.5 6.33 (Avg.) 47 

5 (Avg.) 4.5 

5 1-10 (Ser.) 4.92 

1.6 9.17 1.99 

3 20-30 (Opt.) 5 

9.2 2.33 (Avg.) 5.09 

5.25 6.75 (Avg.) 5.18 

5.5 11.5 

5.5 12.2 
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GOOD ROADS 
at LOW COST 


State Highway No. 2, at Staples, Minnesota. Tarvia since 1927. 


Chicago Philadelphia 

Minneapolis Boston 
Detroit Cleveland Hartford 
Buffalo Columbus Milwaukee 
Providence Syracuse Birmingham 
Lebanon Toledo Cincinnati 
Baltimore Youngstown Bethlehem 

Rochester Portland, Me. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Ltd. 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


Tarvia is more than a road-building material— it is a complete 
service developed by The Barrett Company, America’s oldest and 
most experienced manufacturer of coal-tar road-building materials. 

It is a service which includes uniformly dependable products in 
grades to meet every road construction, repair or maintenance 
requirement. It includes Barrett’s unmatched delivery and applica- 
tion facilities. It includes, also, the intelligent but unobtrusive advice 
and cooperation of trained Tarvia field men with a background of 
29 years’ successful paving experience. 

These are factors which practical road engineers and highway 
officials will want to consider carefully. Tarvia may cost slightly more 
per gallon, but the Tarvia road will cost less per year per mile. When 
you buy Tarvia you save money—and time. And you can be sure of 
the result—a smooth, easy-riding, skid-safe road. 

Tarvia service is yours to command. ’Phone, wire 
or write our nearest office. 

Ask the Tarvia field man, or 
write us, for a copy of the new Barrett Road Book containing 
tables and useful information about Tarvia and Tarvia-lithic. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City. 
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THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


Accidents 

City held liable for automobile col- 
jision with unlighted silent policeman at 
street intersection (North Carolina Su- 
preme Court: Speas v. City of Greens- 
boro, 167 S. E. 807). 

Exercise of a governmental function 
exempts city from liability for negli- 
gent operation of fire truck (Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals: Connally v. City of 
Waco, 53 S. W. 2d, 313). 

Park Commissioners held not liable 
for personal injuries caused by toboggan 
slide (North Dakota Supreme Court: 
Holgerson v. City of Devils Lake, 246 
N. W. 641). 

Municipal officers are personally lia- 
ble to private persons for neglect or mis- 
feasance in performing ministerial du- 
ties (Vermont Supreme Court: Ferraro 


v. Earle, 164 Atl. 886). 


Airports 

City held empowered to operate air- 
port outside municipal limits and regu- 
lating aircraft over it (Tennessee Su- 
preme Court: Silverman v. City of Chat- 


tanooga, 57 S. W. 2d, 552). 


Annexation 

Attempted annexation of territory 
without notice to owners is unconstitu- 
tional (Texas Court of Civil Appeals: 
City of West University Place v. State, 
56 S. W. 2d, 1081). 

Territory held not subject to organi- 
zation as village while proceedings were 
pending to annex it to city (Missouri 
Supreme Court: State v. Smith, 53 S. W. 
2d, 271). 


Civil Service 

War veteran held entitled to prefer- 
ence in appointment to Fire Department 
although statute took effect after appli- 
cation for examination (Minnesota Su- 
preme Court: State v. McDonald, 246 
N. W. 900). 

City held empowered to remove po- 
licemen and firemen because of short- 
age of funds, despite civil service provi- 
sions (Michigan Supreme Court: Slavin 
v. City of Detroit, 247 N. W. 145). See, 
also, City of Middlesboro v. Byrd, 57 
S. W. 2d, 49, decided by Kentucky 
Court of Appeals. 


Finances 

Official decision to refund bonded in- 
debtedness instead of paying it held 
not subject to judicial review (Kentucky 
Court of Appeals: Fox v. Boyle County, 
o3 S. W. 2d, 192). 


Libel 

_Councilman’s introduction of resolu- 
tion falsely impugning judge’s decision 
as being corrupt held criminally libel- 
ous, not being introduced in good faith 


(Wisconsin Supreme Court: Branigan v. 
State, 244 N. W. 766). 


Municipal Utilities 

Issuance of bonds for electric light 
equipment, etc., held properly restrained 
because varying purpose authorized by 
electors (Oklahoma Supreme Court: 
State v. King, 19 Pac. 2d, 138). 

Power to levy special assessment for 
street improvements” held not to cover 
white way lighting system (Florida Su- 
preme Court: Utley v. City of St. Peters- 
burg, 144 So. 53). 


Official Compensation 

City paying official salary to usurper 
of office held not thereby relieved from 
liability to de jure officer; not liable 
where salary has been paid to de facto 
officer (Indiana Appellate Court: Mor- 
ten tu. City of Aurora, 182 N. E. 259). 


Petitions 

Petition circulated and signed on sepa- 
rate sheets of paper and afterwards 
bound as one document held valid (IlIli- 
nois Supreme Court: People v. Sackett, 


184 N. E. 646). 


Policemen’s Bonds 

Suit on statutory bond of policeman 
held properly brought by city on behalf 
of person unlawfully arrested (United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth 
Circuit: City of Beckley v. Moran, 61 
Fed. 2d, 238). 


Purchases 

Comptroller held not warranted in 
withholding payment for equipment be- 
cause of anonymous news item stating 
that large commissions had been paid 
on sale (New York Supreme Court, Ap- 
pellate Division: N. P. Nelson Iron 
Works v. Berry, 262 N. Y. S. 181). 


Removing Officers 

Charter authority to council to remove 
“officers” held not to authorize removal 
of alderman (Texas Court of Civil Ap- 
peals: Diffie v. Cowan, 56 S. W. 2d, 
1097). 

Illegally dismissed officer held not en- 
titled to pay until restored to office 
(Ohio Court of Appeals, Cuyahoga 
County: Thomas v. City of Euclid, 182 
N. E. 605). 


Revenues 

Under statute, town held entitled to 
half of road tax collected, although levy 
was for county bridge purposes ( Missis- 
sippi Supreme Court: Gully v. Attala 
County, 145 So. 907). 


Rubbish Removal 


Ordinance granting exclusive right to 
remove rubbish upheld (California Dis- 
trict Court of Appeal: Ex Parte Pedro- 
sian, 13 Pac. 2d, 389). 


Sewers 

City held criminally liable for nuis- 
ance created by defective sewer, but 
$1,500 fine was excessive (Kentucky 


Court of Appeals: City of Ludlow v. 
Commonwealth, 56 S. W. 2d, 958). 


City held not liable for flooding of pri- 
vate property on sewer proving inade- 
quate, especially under unusual condi- 
tions (Pennsylvania Supreme Court: 
Aron v. City of Philadelphia, 164 Atl. 

Farmer held without right of action 
on account of slight annoyance through 
discharge of sewage into creek (Texas 
Court of Civil Appeals: City of Olney v. 
Chandler, 57 S. W. 2d, 323). 


Street Improvements 

City held 
lands for street improvements, except as 
permitted by statute (Washington Su- 
preme Court: State v. City of Olympia, 
18 Pac. 2d, 848). 


powerless to assess state 


Street Railroads 

Street railroad breaching duty to re- 
pave held subject to suit for penalty but 
not for specific performance (Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court: City of Coatesville 
v. Christiana & Coatesville Street Rail- 
way Co., 23 Pa. Munic. Law Rep. 217). 

Expiring Annapolis franchise for in- 


terurban railroad line held terminable 
without approval of state public service 
commission (United States District 


Court, District of Maryland: R. FE. Du- 
vall Co. v. Washington, Baltimore & 
Annapolis Electric Railroad Co., 60 Fed. 
2d, 315). 


Taxation 

County held liable to town for failure 
to collect taxes (New York Court of Ap- 
peals: Town of Amherst v. Erie County, 
183 N. E. 851). 


Taxicab Regulation 

Certificate to operate taxicabs held 
properly revoked for operating in un- 
authorized localities (Pennsylvania Su- 
perior Court: Day v. Public Service 
Commission, 164 Atl. 65). 

Ordinance requiring certificate to op- 
erate vehicles carrying passengers for 
nire upheld (Texas Court of Civil Ap- 
peals: Fletcher v. Bordeion, 56 S. W. 2d, 
313). 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Policemen held not covered by Work- 


men’s Compensation Act as being “em- 
ployees” (Tennessee Supreme Court: 


Cornett v. City of Chattanooga, 56 S. W. 
2d, 742). 

Compensation Act, as applied to mu- 
nicipalities as employers, held constitu- 
tional (Georgia Supreme Court: City of 
Macon v. Benson, 166 S. E. 26). 
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THE AMERICAN 


experience have 


taught International Harvester that 


DEPRESSION 
TIME MARK TIME 


i. a time of industrial stress two courses 
are open to a business organization. It can 
abandon the field of action, crawl into the 
cyclone cellar, and begin an endless period 
of wartinc. A costly course, because to stand 
still is to fall back. 


OR—it can continue to build for an inevi- 
tably larger future. 

International Harvester, during these re- 
cent years of reaction, has taken the broader 
view—a course made easier perhaps by the 


In thie Half-Ton 6-Cylinder Trock for 
light delivery, International this year has 
set a new standard in style and perform- 
ance. The chassis of this truck, Model D-1, 
sells for $360, f. 0. b. factory. 


Recent Achievements of 


The two McCormick-Deering TRACTRACTORS, T-20 and 


perspective and experience of its own 102 
years of history. 

International Harvester occupies a posi- 
tion of major importance in the manufacture 
of motor trucks, industrial power, and agri- 
cultural equipment. In these three fields in 
these trying years the management of this 
Company has followed an aggressive pro- 
gram, pioneering new developments and im- 
proving its many well-known products. 

Some of the outstanding industrial prod- 


International 


International has recently announced a 
remarkable 2-ton value in the Model B-4. 
The 145-in. wheelbase chassis sells for 
#1045, f. 0. b. factory. There are also 1'4 
and 3-ton models, 


Harvester 


The 1-30 tractor is the latest form of Mc 


ucts developed by the Company since 1929 
are shown here. These are products highly 
qualified to aid in any private or public pro- 
gram of reconstruction. 

If your new plans call for motor trucks and 
industrial tractors built for today’s exacting 
needs, find out what International Harvester 
has to offer you. Call one of our branches or 
dealers. Write us for specific information, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. AMERICA’ Chicago, Illinois 


Engineering: 


Impressive heavy-duty truck values were pre- 
sented last year in the powerful 6-cylinder 5 to 
7':-ton International Models A-7 and A-8. Built 
in four wheelbases, for heavy dump, tractor 
trailer, and cross-country service. 


The McCormick-Deering power unit 
is available as an independent power 


Cormick-Deering industrial power of the 
wheel type. McCormick- Deering industrial 
tractors are the standard of versatile and 
economical power. International Harvester 
is the world’s largest tractor builder. 


T-40, announced in 1931 and 1932, have proved a sensation 
through remarkable accessibility and low maintenance cost. 
And now, in DIESEL power application to McCormick-Deering 
tractor design, International Harvester takes another forward 
step. The large TracTracTor shown is available powered either 
with a Diesel engine or a 6-cylinder gasoline engine. 


plant or as an integral part of bigh- 
quality equipment. Four sizes ranging 
from 25 to 50 horsepower, including 
one with Diesel engine. 


NTERNATIONAL HARVESTE 


During September we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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A Manual of Housing 


H ng—Where, When, and How?—By Henry 
rig In Architecture (Charles Scribner's 
Sen Publishers, New York) for July and 
August 1933. 50 cents per copy. 


4 notable service to the cause of better hous- 
« been rendered by author and publisher 


ha 
%y making available these valuable studies, to 
which 32 pages each are devoted in the two 
issues of Architecture, above mentioned. Mr. 
Wright's long experience as an architect and 


town planner of exceptional vision, intelligence 
and public spirit has enabled him to write a 
manual of housing in which idealism and _prac- 


tical advice are combined in almost ideal pro- 
portions The main headings of his discussion 
are: (1) The Blight of Our Cities; (11) Where 
Shall We House?; CII1) Blight Rehabilitation; 
(IV) Visualizing the Possibilities of Rehabili- 
tation of Blighted Areas; (V) The Case for 
Group Housing; (VI) Enter the Group Dwell- 


ing. Many charts, plans, and photographs illum- 
inate these studies. 

Two conclusions which can hardly escape the 
intelligent reader are: (1) land must not under 


any conditions be subdivided and sold before 
its use is actually determined and it is both 
needed and intended for immediate and com- 


plete building under building plans made and 
adopted in general form at the same time and 
part of the same process; and (2) land now 
subdivided but only partly used or not at all 
must be re-studied for re-assembly and re-sub- 
division, the planning to include streets and pub- 
lic utilities the most efficient and best which 
can be designed in relation to potential use. 


Home Rule 
and Practice of Municipal Home Rule, 
By Joseph D. McGoldrick, Assistant 
Government in Columbia Univer- 
sity; Member of the New York Bar. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 1933. XIV + 413 
pp. $4.50 from Tue American Crry. 


Now that municipal home rule no longer 
excites heated enthusiasm or deep dismay, Dr. 
McGoldrick surveys its many forms in sixteen 
and reviews the years of its continuing 
development, 1916-1930, on a basis of legisla- 
tion and court decisions, in order to determine 
its working value in securing the elimination of 
burdens, abuses and inefficiency. The volume 
is intended to be read with “The Law and the 
Practice of Municipal Home Rule,” by Pro- 
fessor Howard Lee McBain, published in 1916, 
and follows Professor McBain’s plan of arrange- 
ment of text and his analytical index. Dr. 
McGoldrick’s enlivening style and power of 
clear expression are put to good use in organiz- 
ing and illuminating the vast amount of ma- 
terial assembled. In the chapters on “The Rela- 
tion of Home Rule Cities to the State” and 
“The Seope of Municipal Affairs,” the prob- 
lems involved in distinguishing between local 
aflairs are set forth; the policies of 
the legislature and the judiciary in the estab- 
lishing of home rule; the overlapping involved 
in matters of court jurisdiction, control of pub- 
lie utilities, administration, 


Lau 
1916-1930 
Professor of 


states, 


and state 


annexation, 
and police power, including zoning; and other 
important elements of the broad survey. The 
Appendix gives “Constitutional Provisions for 
Home Rule in the States,” and an alphabetical 
Table of Cases precedes the Index. 


police 


Beer Regulation 

“The Regulation of the Sale of Beer, Light 
Wines and Soft Drink Beverages by Wisconsin 
Cities, Villages and Towns” is presented in 23 
mimeographed pages by the League of Wiscon- 
sin Municipalities. It includes a suggested or- 
dinance and a summary of the legal status of 
such regulation, together with suggested appli- 


cation and license forms. June, 1933. 50c; 
free to member municipalities. (Apply to the 
League, 114 N. Carroll St., Madison, W is.) 


MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated. 


County Government 


American County Government.—By Arthur BW. 
Bromage, Associate Professor of Political Science, 
University of Michigan. Sears Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 1933. VIII + 306 pp. 
$3.00 from THe American Corry. 

How county government came to be the “mess” 
that it is; what its structure is understood to be; 
what constitutional and political difficulties stand 
in the way of reform; and what proposals 
county home rule, county managers, county con- 
solidation, elimination of township governments 
~-have been made and in some cases carried out, 
for the elimination of evils;—these are, broadly, 
the elements of this study. The illuminating de 
scription of “Systems of Rural Government” 
given in Chapter III is gratefully received by the 
lay reader; as are also Chapter VII, on “County 
Administration.” and Chapter IX, on “The 
Township.” Having reached the Prospectus 
which concludes the chapter on “Reconstruction 
of Local Government,” one realizes the truth of 
the statement: “All moves to reorganize counties 
have to be made on a_ checker-board of local 
patriotism.” 


Municipal Administration 
The Evolution of Municipal Organization and 
Administrative Practice in the City of Les An 
geles——By Burton L. Hunter, Master of Science 
in Public Administration; Efficiency Engineer, 


Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, City of Los 
Angeles; Lecturer, School of Government, Uni 
versity of Southern California. Parker, Stone & 
Baird Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 1933. XV 283 
pp. $5.00 from Tue American City. 

This study is of interest and value not only 
as a handbook of information about the munici 


pal governmental structure and administration 
of Los Angeles, but also to students of govern 
ment, as an illuminating history of municipal 


expansion, organization and reorganization A 
valuable chronological organization table is in 


cluded, covering the years 1542-1933 in the de 
velopment of the city. 
Industrial Development 
The Industries of Greater London.—By Douglas 
H. Smith, B.Sc. CEcon.), Ph.D., F.RG.S. Fore 
word by Sir Raymond Unwin, Dr. Tech H.C. 
(Prague); P.RA.B.A. P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 


Orchard House, Westminster, London, England. 
1933. XI + 188 pp. 10 shillings net. 

This book is to the town planner an_ illustra- 
tion of coordination of gathered in 
formation and statistics to both individual 
purposes and extensive surveys. Sir Raymond 
Unwin says in his Foreword: “The survey 
is one of great value in itself, and of 
greater value as indicating the kind of informa. 
tion which ought to be available for the whole 
of the London region and for many other dis 
tricts where industrial expansion is taking place, 
or where efforts to promote it are badly needed. 
Those engaged upon town and regional planning 
find the greatest difficulty in obtaining the kind 
of information upon which their proposals should 


excellent 
serve 


even 


«be based.” 


Water Supply 


“Consolidated Water for Los Angeles County” 
is a 16-page pocket-size pamphlet, issued, as Re 
port No. 3, by the Los Angeles Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research. It contains a paper by Sterling 
C. Lines, engineer and member of the Citizens 
Committee for City and County Consolidation, 
delivered at a luncheon on January 5, 1933, 
when the Directors of the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California were guests of 
the Committee. This paper is preceded by the 
Bureau’s analysis of the tax situation in Los 
Angeles County in relation to the financing of 
the construction of the Colorado Aqueduct. 
(James O. Stevenson is Director of the Bureau.) 
Mr. Lines reviews, in questions and answers, the 
subject of water supply for Angeles and 
environs, and its financial aspect. (Apply to the 
Bureau.) 


Los 


Highways 
“Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual High 
way Conference,” held at the University § of 
Michigan February 14-16, 1933, under the dire« 


tion of the College of Engineering, with the co- 
operation of the Michigan State Highway Ds 
partment, the Michigan Association of Road 
Commissioners and Engineers, the Michigan 
Good Roads Association and the Michigan Trafh« 
and Safety Directors’ Association. Including ma 


terial on destructive and constructive govern 
mental economy; unemployment relief through 
highway work; vehicle fees and taxes; various 


features of road and bridge construction; acci 
dent prevention; traffic problems ete. 286 pp 
Illustrated. (Apply to the University.) 


City Planning 
The Chicago Plan Commission (208 W. Wash 


ington St., Chicago, Ill.) has published (June 
1, 1933) the story of 25 years of accomplish 
ment in a 24-page illustrated pamphlet, “The 


Plan in 1933." Some 85 public im 
provements outlined in the Plan are today either 
complete or so far advanced that their 
completion is assured. brief description of 
each of these is given in this pamphlet 


Chicago 


early 


County Planning 


Fairfield County is the first planned county in 


Connecticut. The Fairfield County Planning 
Association issued in June, 1933, a report on 
the first year of the plan 12 interesting 
pages, with maps and charts. (Apy'y to the 


Association, Bridgeport, Conn.) 


Housing 

A 12-page reprint from the 
American Water Works Association of 
presents “Utility Distribution 
ing Projects,” by Nathan B 


Journal of the 
May, 1933, 
Systems in Hous 
Jacobs, President, 


Morris Knowles Incorporated, Pittsburgh, Pa 
This is a paper read before the Central States 
Section of the Association, September 22, 1932 
A particularly interesting section of the study 
is the one showing that the new type housing 
as a part of modern comprehensive city plan 


ning, by creating the neighborhood unit type of 


community development, develops new street lay 


outs that make new problems in the design of 
distribution systems. (Apply to the author.) 
Libraries 
The American Library Association has pub 
lished “Current Problems in Public Library 
Finance,” edited by Carl Vitz, Librarian, Toledo 
Public Library. This contains seven chapters, 


by competent authorities, on the business adminis 
tration of public libraries, and their 
problems. The volume is of special va'ue in these 
times of difficulty. VIII 128 pp. $1.25. (Ap 
ply to the Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago, Ill.) 


financial 


Regional Planning 


An elaborate booklet 
the Catalonian 
distribucio en 


presents the regional 
territory m Spain 
territori 


planning of 
(“El pla de 
atala~)—a preliminary study of provisional solu 


tions—by Nicolau M. a Rubio i Tuduri 


zones del 


architect, 


with the collaboration of Santiago Rubio i 
Tudiri, engineer. 76 pp. Illustrated; folding 
map. Printed in Spanish. 1932. (Apply to the 


suthor, Barcelona, Spain.) 


Standards and Specifications 


“Standards and Specifications for Metals and 
Metal Products” (nationally recognized stand 
ards and specifications for ores, metals, and 
manufactures except machinery, vehicles and 


Publication 
the Bureau 


electrical 
No. 120. issued 
of Standards, 


supplies) Miscellaneous 

March 11, 1933, by 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
Prepared by George A. Wardlaw, under the 
direction of A. S. MeAllister, Chief of the Divi 
Specifications. XI + 1, $3.00. 
(Apply to the Superintendent of 
Washington, D. C.) 


sion of 359 pp 
(buckram) 


Documents, 
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Paved 32 years ago—and still good 
Park Ave., Norfolk, Va., was paved in 1901 with 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt. It is in good condition after 
all these years—and good for many years more. 


For great endurance 
and economy in upkeep 


pave with Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 

Millions of square yards of Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt streets and roads throughout the 
United States and foreign countries are 
visible evidence of the exceptional service 

the long life and low maintenance—they 
give. And we have an imposing mass of 
evidence to back their records. 
Not only is Trinidad Lake Asphalt ideal for 
making out-and-out new pavements, but old 
rutty streets and dusty roads can be con- 
verted into smooth, dustless highways at 
minimum cost—for with present founda- 
tions of old concrete, brick, granite or 
wood-block a new road may be had for the 
price of an asphaltic top. A municipal 
liability changed to a decided asset, with 
marked economy! 
Write for information concerning the re- 
markable record of service given by Trini- 
dad Lake Asphalt pavements. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


weooourmar New York Chicago St. Louis 


TRINIDAD 


NATIVE LAKE 


Mention Taz American Crty—it helps. 


THE AMERICA CITy 


A Municipal Incinerator 


an admirable 


Public Works Project 


affording 


Clean 
Sanitary 
Odorless 


Reduction of Garbage and 
Rubbish to a sterile ash, 


INCINERATORS 


Guarantee: 


1. Reliable Performance. \|| 
the Pittsburgh-Des Moines plants, 
which have been built, are now in 
operation, giving satisfactory re- 
sults. 


2. Low Operating Costs. 

Man Power. Due to the inher- 
ent design of a Pittsburgh - Des 
Moines furnace, and the convenient 
arrangement of its accessories, a 
minimum amount of labor is re- 
quired for its operation. 


No Fuel. Correct proportion and 
efficient insulation of a Pitts. 
burgh-Des Moines furnace insure 
complete destruction of the gar- 
bage and rubbish by utilizing the 
fuel content of the refuse itself, 
without the addition of any com- 
mercial fuel whatsoever. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Company 


Room 941, 270 B’way, New York, N. Y. 
3452 Neville Island Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago Dallas Des Moines 


Seattle San Francisco 
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Municipal Golf Courses 


T Public Links Section of the United States 
Golf Association (110 E. 42d St., New York) 
oe ved (1933) a 38-page pamphlet entitled 
Af sal Golf Courses in the United States, 
aati Statistical Information.” In 1932, 213 

{ county park commissions reported a 
tot ‘ 329 courses. The information given in- 
late of opening; operating department; 
xt fees; record of use; cost of operating; 
. f maintenance; equipment; name of 
pr nal. (Apply to the Association.) 
Public Health 

The “Proceedings of Southern Branch, Ameri- 

n Public Health Association,” covering the 

‘ held at Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 14-16, 
932. have been published, at 50c a copy, by 
The American Public Health Association, 450 
Seventh Ave.. New York. 100 pp. The material 


presented is, in large part, especially applicable 
to the Southern States, but is also of general in- 
rest. (Apply to the Association.) 


Infant Mortality 


The American Child Health Association (450 
Seventh Ave., New York) has published (July, 
1933) its “Statistical Report of Infant Mortality 
for 1932 in 955 Cities of the United States.” 
Tables and text. “The almost uninterrupted 
downward course continues in the rate for the 
urban portion of the Registration Area since 
its formation in 1915. There is a suggestion in 
these figures of a successful adjustment to the 
trving times of these last few years.” 51 pp. 
(Apply to the Association.) 


Tennessee River Basin 


Large detail map of the Tennessee River Basin, 
compiled from state maps of the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey; showing the principal dam sites in- 
vestigated by the Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, for power and navigation on the main 
river and for power and storage; also the con- 
structed power dams. 64 x 39% inches. 75c. 
(Apply to U. S. Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C.) 


Administration of Justice 


An analysis of the total expenditures for the 
idministration of justice, both civil and criminal, 
in Ohio has been made by the Institute of Law 


of The Johns Hopkins University, working in 
conjunction with the Judicial Council of Ohio 
and the Ohio State Bar Association, as a part 


of a general study of judicial administration in 
Ohio. It is published (1933) in a _ book of 
253 pages, prepared by Ruth Reticker, with the 
collaboration of Leon C. Marshall. Many tables 
and charts. Published by The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, Md. Paper-bound, $2.50; cloth, 
$3.00. (Apply to the publishers.) 


Taxation 


At the request of the City Counselor’s Office 
of St. Louis, Mo., the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search of that city has prepared a 7-page mime- 
ographed memorandum of “Suggestions for Im- 
proving the Administration of the Gasoline Tax 
of the City of St. Louis.” July, 1933. “If the 
seven provisions suggested are adopted and en- 
forced, there is no reason why every cent due 
the city for gasoline license taxes in the future 
cannot be promptly collected.” (Apply to the 
Bureau.) 

“Prepayment of Real Estate Taxes” is a mime- 
ographed explanation of the Chapter of the 
Laws of Wisconsin requiring city, village and 
town treasurers to accept partial payments of 
real estate taxes in advance, together with 
recommendations as to procedure and forms to 
be used. It has been prepared (August, 1933) by 
the League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 114 N. 
Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 13 pp. (Apply to 
the League.) 


Health 
The 1932 Proceedings of the Texas Public 
Health Short School contains articles on Labora- 
tory Methods and Findings, Health Work in 
Schools, and Miscellaneous Health Problems. 100 
Pp- 50c plus postage. (Apply to Mrs. M. Pier- 


Secretary-Treasurer, 110 E. 14th St., Austin, 
exas.) 


AMERICAN CITY for SEPTEMBER, 


Municipal Finance 


The Public Administration Service (850. E. 
58th St., Chicago, Ill.) has issued (August, 1933) 
a report to the Executive Committee of the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada, on “Municipal Debt 


Defaults: Their Prevention and Adjustment,” 
prepared by Carl H. Chatters, Executive Direc- 
tor, with the collaboration of A. M. Hillhouse, 
Simeon E. Leland, Cushman McGee, and C. E 
Rightor. Publication No. 33. 65 pp. “Intended 
to serve as a practical guide for those munici 
palities which are earnestly striving to solve 


the difficult problem of meeting their just debts 
and maintaining essential public services.” (Apply 
to the Service.) 


Municipal Government 


“Our Money’s Worth of City Government,” 
Mabel L. Walker, Executive Secretary, 
Welfare Tax League, has been 
Independent Woman, July, 1933, in a 2-page 
leaflet. It is a keen analysis of the principles 
of determining the values of governmental ser- 


by 
General 
reprinted from 


vices in terms of life and welfare—involving 
reliable standards, and studies of unit costs. 
(Apply to the author, 309 E. 34th St., New 
York.) 


Helps for Teachers and 


1933 85 
Other Reports Received 
Cuicaco, Iu Annual Appropriation Bill for 

the Year 1933. 151 pp. (Send l0c postage 


to Municipal Reference Library.) 


Cuicaco, Int.—“A Century of Progress in Water 


Works 1833-1933.” Prepared by Bureau of 
Engineering, Department of Public Works. 
47 pp. (Send 3c postage to Municipal Ref 
erence Library.) 


Cuicaco, Ix Annual Report, Retirement Board, 


Policemen’s Annuity and Benefit Fund, 
1932. 22 pp (Send 3 postage to Munici- 
pal Reference Library.) 

Texas.—General Budget for 1933-34, 
submitted by the City Manager. 215 multi 
graphed pp 

East Orance, N. J.—Annual Report, Board of 
Health, 1932. 76 pp 

Micuican.—City and Village Debt as of January 
1, 1933. June, 1933. 20 mimeographed pp 
and 2 folding tables. (Send $1.00 to Michi- 
gan Municipal League, Ann Arbor, Mich.) 

New York Srate.—Annual Report of the State 


Board of Housing, dated April 5, 1933. 88 pp. 


Relief Funds 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by 

Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, of the avail- 
ability of Federal relief funds, under 
certain restrictions, to aid needy teach- 
ers and schools. In a letter dated August 
19, addressed to the Governors and State 


Emergency Relief Administrators, Mr. 
Hopkins said: 

“Your relief commission is authorized to use 
Federal relief funds now available or to be 


made available by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration to pay work relief wages to 
needy unemployed teachers or other persons com- 


petent to teach, and assign them to classrooms 
up through the eighth grade; provided, first, 


Pa.—Annual Report, Art Jury. 
1932. 36 pp. 

Worcester, Mass.—Annual Report, Superintend 
ent of Sewers, Year Ending November 30, 
1932. 51 mimeographed pp 

Schools from Federal 

that these teachers are assigned by the relief 


offices to appropriate educational authorities who 
will have entire supervision over their activities: 
secondly, provided that they are assigned 
to those which prior to this date have 
been ordered closed or partially closed for the 


only 
schools 


coming school year because of lack of funds; 
third, this applies only to rural counties. State 
Relief Administrations are also authorized and 
urged to pay from above funds relief work 
wages to needy unemployed persons competent 
to teach adults unable to read and write Eng 
lish. This applies to cities as well as rural 
counties. Under no circumstances should relief 
funds be used to relieve counties of their pro- 


per responsibility for education, nor should these 
activities permit the substitution of relief 
ers for regular employed teachers.”’ 


teach 


ZONING and PLANNING 
NOTES 


Prepared by FRANK B. WILLIAMS 


Eminent Domain—Zoning Ordi- 
nance as Affecting Value 

Cacirornia.—City of Beverley Hills v. 
Auger. 15 Pac. 2d, 867 (District Court 
of Appeals, October 28, 1932).—In a 
legal proceeding by the city to take cer- 
tain real estate within the city by con- 
demnation, the landowners claim that the 
valuation of the land was too small. Un- 
der a zoning ordinance passed by the 
city, the land in question was placed in 
a residential district. The landowners 
claimed that the city, having enacted the 
ordinance, was estopped from offering it 
in evidence; that the value of the land 
was lessened by the restriction; and that, 
since the ordinance might be repealed, 
value should not be calculated on the re- 
stricted use, but upon all possible uses 
of the land. 

The Court held that the zoning ordi- 
nance was admissible in evidence as 
showing the possible use of the land at 
that time, irrespective of the fact that 
the ordinance might be changed. There 
was no evidence introduced that the re- 


striction of the land to residential use 
lowered its value. The mere fact that 
the use of land restricted does not 
prove or raise a presumption that the 
value lessened by the restriction. 
Often such a restriction raises its value. 
The city was not estopped from intro- 
ducing the ordinance as a fact tending 
to show conditions affecting the use of 
the land. 


1s 


1s 


Invalid Zoning Ordinance 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Fierst v. William 
Penn Memorial Corporation. 166 Atl. 761 
(Supreme Court, May 1, 1933).—The 
fact that the defendants knew of the 
pendency and subsequent passage of an 
invalid ordinance before establishing a 


cemetery did not affect their right to 
use their land for that purpose. 
Planning in Los Angeles 
The Los Angeles County Regional 


Planning Commission has issued its Sevy- 
enth Annual Report of its Zoning Seec- 
tion, being the report for 1932. 
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Insure Health Building Happi- 
ness for the Men and Women of 


Equip Your Playgrounds Co; 
plete at a Cost of a Few Hunde 


Tomorrow 


No. 212—Quality, 


Dollars 


Low-Price Merry-Go-Round 


It’s PLAYGROUND REHABILITATION TIME! 


Check your requirements now—and order before present low prices advance! Perhaps there are re- 
placement parts needed. Regardless of the nature of your playground equipment problem we stand ready 


to serve you. Address Dwwision A. 


DO_OUR 


ground Equipment Catalog 


ming Pool or Needing Water 


No. 13 No Obligation. ESTABLISHED 1900 Sports Goods—Ask for Ca 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


talog No. 8. 


Above: Coldwell “L-Twin” motor lawn Mower and roller. Mows and rolls simultane- 
ously 4to © acrea a day on one gallon of gasoline. With gang unite attached it cuts a 
60-inch swath, ten acres per day on one gallon of gasoline. 


A Dependable and Economical Power Lawn 
Mower Is Bound to Be Satisfactory 


THe Coldwell Power Lawn Mowers and Rollers perform the two operations 
simultaneously which cut the cost and produce finer results. 


The Twin cylinder motors deliver an abundance of power for aii cutting conditions 
and provide large capacity mowing at small expense. 


Sturdy but simple construction throughout insures dependable performance. 
There's a style and size suited for any type of lawn. 
Sales and Service facilities in all principal localities. 


Full particulars on request. 


Cotpwett Lawn Mower Co., Newsurcn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
In Canada—Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 
Manufacturers of DEPENDABLE Lawn Mowers — Hanp, Horse, 

GASOLINE, ELECTRIC 


SPEED 
TRAFFIC 
SAFELY 


with Duers 
Automatie 


Traffie 
Whistle 


Easily attached to your present 
traffic signal system, the DUERS 
Whistle sounds exactly like a 
policeman’s whistle. Its clear, 
sharp blast as the amber light 
comes on makes both driver and 
pedestrian more alert, and speeds 
up the traffic both in starting and 
stopping. 

“A notable advance in automatic 
traffic control,” say leading traf- 
fic engineers. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


DUERS SIGNAL CO. Inc. 


GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


Install Stewart Fenc 


Stewart has manufactured Iron 
and Chain Link Wire Fences 
for all purposes for 47 years. 
Such continued success is only 
possible through absolute satis- 
faction. When Fencing prob- 
lems arise It is only natural that 
Stewart Fences receive first 
consideration 


Literature upon requeat. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co.. Inc. 
915 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O, 


Save the park budget 
from Weed Waste with 


DOLGE WEED KILLER 


This is the worst month for the worst 

weeds—crab-grass, burdock, Canadian this 

tle, poison ivy. One simple, easy, inexpen 
sive application now of the new super-strength Dolge 
Weed Killer will clean every last weed from driveways, 
walks, bridle paths, playgrounds and athletic fields for the 
rest of the season. Attacks the roots and KILLS—even 
the toughest. Cuts down labor hours—saves on the bud- 
get. Write for prices and liberal terms on all-steel sprin- 
kling cart. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO., WESTPORT, CONN. 
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When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMerican City. 


CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 


Figures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 


— 
New York (200) 
Shade Tree Conference. {nnual con 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Rush P. Mar 
University, New Haven, Conn 
9—Sratre Pa 
Water Works Operators’ Associa 
convention, Secretary-Treasurer, 
06 South Office Building, State Cap 
urg, Pa. 
S 9.19.—Cruise FROM MONTREAL TO 
(400) ' 
Wunicipalities of the Province of 
ual convention. Secretary-Treas 
) Bouchard, 132 St. James Street. Mon 
13-15.—Hamitton, Onr. 
( Good Roads Association. {nnual con 
Secretary-Treasurer, George A. Me 
\ New Birks Building, Montreal, Que. 
13-15.—-Traverse Crry, Micu. (300) 
Vunicipal League Innual me g 
) Harold D. Smith, University of Michi 
\ Arbor. Mich 
s 14-15.-Russert, Kans. (200) 
[ssociation of Vunicipal Utilities In 


Secretary-Treasurer, L. C. An 


Superintendent. Water and Electric De 
McPherson, Kans. 


er 17-20.—-Cuicaco, Int. (350) 
{me n Institute of Park Executives and the 
Park Society. {nnual convention. Ex- 


Secretary, William H. Walker, 2234 Ingle- 
! Place. South Bend, Ind. 
Sepremper 18-21.—Santa Cruz, Carr. (1,000) 
League of California Municipalities {innual 
Secretary-Manager, R Earl Ruddy, 
95 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Serremper 18-19.—Santa Cruz, Carir. (100) 
( nia Sewage Works Association {n 
nvention, Secretary, Professor E. Reinke, 
ersity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Sepremper 18-20.—Cwicaco, Itt. 
International City Managers’ Association. in 
ual convention. Executive Director, Clarence 


E. Ridley, 923 East 60th Street, Chicago, Il. 


Sepremper 19-22.—Granp Rapiws, Micn. (150) 

{merican Water Works Association—Central 
States Section. Joint meeting with the Michigan 
Conference on Water Purification. Secretary of 
the Central States Section, B. J. Lechner, Water 
Department, Erie, Pa. 


Serremper 19-20.—Cuicaco, 

Vational Association for Better Housing.  An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Henry A. Guthrie, 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ll. 


SepremBer 19-22.—Brivcerort, Conn. 

Vew England Water Works Association. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 
715 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Sepremper [9.—Jamestown, N. Dax. (75) 
League of North Dakota Municipalities. An- 
nual meeting. Executive Secretary, Myron H. 
Atkinson, Bismarck, N. Dak. 


SerpremBer 21-22.—Earie, Pa. (250) 

League of Cities of the Third Class in Pennsyl- 
vania. Convention. Secretary, Byron C. Houck, 
City Clerk, Williamsport, Pa. 


SepremBer 21-23.—Mirwavker, Wis. 

International Association of Public Works Of- 
heials Annual convention. Secretary, A. M. 
eee, 100 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 
i 


StrremBer 22-23.—Jerrerson City, Mo. (100) 
Missouri Water and Sewerage Conference. Sec- 
a Treasurer, H. M. Bosch, Jefferson City, 


Sepremper 22-23.—Cuicaco, 
nited States Conference of Mayors. Secretary, 
ba \. Betters, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, 
hicago, Il. 


StpremBer 24-27.—New York. 

Vutional Association of Commercial Organiza- 
tion Secretaries. Annual convention. Secretary- 
Treasurer, C. M. Anderson, Chamber of Com- 
mer Memphis, Tenn. 


Sepremper Wis (200) 
‘Society of Mas Engine: 
nual convention. Secretary, ¢ W. S. Samm 
man, 4359 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis. M 
SepTeMBeR Wis 
(merican Water Works Association—-B 
sin’ Section innual ynvention, Secretary ] 


A. Smith, Superintendent of Water Works. Madi 
son, Wis. 


Sepremper 26-29.—Wirkes-Barre, Pa 


International {ssociat of Viunic 1 Elec 
tricians. Innual conventior Secretary, W. H 
Harth, Columbia, S. ¢ 
SeprempBer 27-29.—Bepror IN (300) 

Vunie pa if ly i {nr 
tion Executive Secretary 5 k Spurge 
Kokomo, Ind 
Sepremper 28-29.—Sr. Pererssurc, Fria (400) 

Fl la League of Mu palitic {nnua 
ventior Secretary, E. P. Owen, 1709 Bar 
nett National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla 
SEPTEMBER 28-30 Sr. Joun, B (50) 

Union of New Brunswick Municipalities fr 
nual conventior Honorary Secretary-Treasurer, 
John B. MeNair, Fredericton, N. B 
28-—Octoser | Cuicaco, tu (500) 

The Public Ownership League ot {merica 
Biennial conterence Secretary, Carl D. Thomp 


con, 127 North Dearborn Street. Chicago, Tl. 
Ocroper 2-6.--Cutcaco, (3.000) 

National Safety Council. {nnual congress 
Managing Director, W. H. Cameron, 20 North 
Wacker Drive. Chicago, Il 
Ovroper 2.--Worcester, Mass. (75) 

New Works Aseciation. An 
nual meeting Secretary. | W. Gilereas, 14 
Beacon Street. Boston, Mass. 


Oc rover 3-6.-Cuieaco, 

Institute of Trafic Engineers {nnual meeting 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hawley S. Simpson, 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York 
Oc roser 3-4.—Mirwavker, Wis. 

Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association in 
nual meeting. Secretary, R H. McCarty, 
Kaukauna, Wis 
Ocroper 4-5.—Sprincriecp, Mass. (160) 

Vassachusetts Police Association. {nnual con 
vention. Secretary, James F. Rogers, 338 Malden 
Street. Medford, Mass. 

Octoser 5-6.—Aspury Park, N. J. (500) 

New Jersey State League of Municipalities. 
4nnual convention. Executive Secretary, S. S. 
Kenworthy, Trenton Trust Building, Trenton, 


Ocroser 7-9.—INpIANAPOLIS, INp. 

Conference of State Sanitary Engineers.  An- 
nual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, R. E. Tar 
bett, U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, 


Ocrosper 8-13.—Atiantic Ciry, N. J. (500) 

American Prison Association. 4nnual con 
gress. General Secretary, E. R. Cass, 135 East 
15th Street, New York. 


Ocroser 9-11.—Mirwauker, Wis. (350) 

American Association of State Highway Of- 
ficials. Annual convention. Executive Secretary, 
W. C. Markham, 1222 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Ocroper 9-12.—INnpDIANAPOLIS, INb. 

American Public Health Association. Annual 
meeting. Acting Executive Secretary, Dr. Ken- 
dall Emerson, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Ocroper 9-11.—Battimore, Mp. 

American Civic Association, Inc. Joint meet- 
ing with National Conference on City Planning. 
Executive Secretary, Miss Harlean James, Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


Ocroser 9-11.—Battimore, Mp. 

National Conference on City Planning and 
American City Planning Institute. Joint meeting 
with American Civic Association. Secretary, 
Flavel Shurtleff, 130 East 22d Street, New York. 


Octosrr 11-13.—Howprece, Nese. (500) 

League of Nebraska Municipalities. Annual 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, C. E. Beals, #7 
East 12th Street, Crete, Nebr. 


Ov} Toner 2 IN (100) 
( ss ge ll J 
1 Pu He Iss 
Secretary-Tre iret G H Radebau 
Urbana & Champaign Sanitary District, Url 
) BER 16-20 PHOENIX Ani (500) 

National Tax Issociat Innis conferer 
Secretary. W G. Query, South Carolina Tax 
Comn ion, Columbia, S. 

Oc TOBEE 16-19 OKLA ma OKLA (350) 

Sou st B Is 

¢ Secretary-l Lew A. Qu 

Fort Wort! Tex 
/ ‘ {nnu 
” Ex Seer H W. Dra 
19 Kre B Hou Tex 
Ocrorer 17-21 Cunaco. | (200) 

/ ( ] 
! Execut Dir r. Char 
k Abbott Ma n Avenu New Yor 
Oh ror 19.20 MINNEAP« MINN ) 

Sectior Innua meet Secretary-Tr 
Renald M. Finch, 240 South Fourth Street, Min 
neapolis, Mint 
Ocroner 19-20 Preorta. Tus ( 

is M l gu 
Secretary. A. D. MeLart Urbana, Hl 
Ocroner 19-20.—CHARLOTTESVILLE Va (200) 

League of Virg 1 M ilities tne 
convent n Executive Secretar Morton | 
Wallerstein, 408 Travelers Building Richmer 
Va 
Ocrorer 20-24 OakKLAND. Cart 

dmerican Water Borks Asso Califorr 
Section Secretary: Trea 


urer RK Brown P. O. Box 6. Stocktor 
Calif 


Oc TOBER 
League 
vention. 


Lawrence, 


Ocrorer 24-26 Denver, Coro (100) 

{merican UW ater Woorks {ssociation— Rocky 
Mountain Section {innual meeting Secretary 
Treasurer, B. V. Howe, 437 State Office Building, 
Denver, Colo 


Ocroser 26-28.—Sr. Louis, Mo (100) 

{merican Water Works Association—-Missouri 
Valley Section fnnual meeting. Secretary, 
Earl L. Waterman, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, lowa. 


November N. ¢ 


imerican Water Works {ssociation—-North 
Carolina Section. North Carolina Sewage Works 
Association. Joint annual meeting. Secretary, 


H. G. Baity, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


Novemper 6-10.—Minerat Texas. (200) 

Texas Public Health Association. Annual con- 
vention and school. Acting Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. M. Pierson, State Board of Health, Austin, 
Texas. 


November 8.—Arcantic Crry, N. J. 
Governmental Research Association. Annual 

meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Robert M. Paige, 

Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


November 9-11.—Artantic City, N. J. 

National Association of Civic Secretaries in 
nual convention. Secretary, Miss H. Marie Der 
mitt, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


9-11.—Attantic City, N. J. 

National Municipal League. Annual convention. 
Acting Secretary, Howard P. Jones, 309 East 
34th Street, New York. 


16-18.—Ames, Iowa. (100) 

lowa Sewage Treatment Conference, lowa 
Wastes and Disposal Association. Joint meeting 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lindon J. Murphy, lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Decemper 7-8.—Wasuinctron, D. C. (200) 
Highway Research Board of the National Re- 

search Council innual meeting. Director, Roy 

W. Crum, B and 21st Streets, Washington, D. C. 
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Portion of Wesley Lake, between Asbury Park, N. J., and Ocean Crove, showing Bethlehem (Lackawanna) Piling Bulkheads. 
Fred McDowell, contractor. 


Lake with 
Bethlehem (Lackawanna) Piling 


lock allows all webs to be in the same vertical 
plane, forming a neat, smooth-surfaced piling 
wall. Six-inch channels, which formed the cop- 
ing, were bent to the required contours on the job 
by means of specially-designed clamps and jacks. 


| MpROVEMENTS completed at Wesley Lake, 
between Asbury Park, N. J., and Ocean Grove, 
offer an interesting example of the use of Beth- 
lehem (Lackawanna) Piling. 

The project consisted chiefly in the reclama- 
tion of the shores through the installation of 
steel-piling bulkheads totalling about 4400 ft. in 
length. In place of irregular shores, sloping 
gradually from the adjoining properties to the 
bed of the lake, the lake is now bounded by a 
neat, clean-cut wall of steel, allowing the borders 
to be attractively landseaped and planted. 

The bulkheads were constructed of Bethle- 
hem (Lackawanna) Steel Sheet Piling. 563 tons 
of piling were used. For greater resistance to 
corrosion the piling was made of copper-bearing 
steel and given a coat of paint. 

Bethlehem (Lackawanna) Section AP 16 was 
chosen for this job because its reversible inter- 


Do vou mention Tue 


This is but one of numerous projects where 
the use of Bethlehem (Lackawanna) Piling of- 
fered the economical, practicable way of meeting 
the problems involved. Our piling engineers. 
experienced in the application of steel-sheet pil- 
ing to jobs covering a very wide range of condi- 
tions, will be glad to study your project and 
submit recommendations. _ 


KALMAN STEEL CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
STEEL 
me GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


District Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Ch 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Houston, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, St. Paul, Syracuse, Washingtor 
Pacific Coast Distributor: Pacific Coast Steel Corporation, 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Honolulu. Export Distribut 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, New York. 


Amertcan City? Please do. 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


Variable Speed Control 
of Chemical Pumps 

Shaler Township, near Pittsburgh, 
Pa., purchases its drinking water from 
its larger neighbor. The water flows by 
cravity from the Lamphier reservoir to a 
centrifugal pump which delivers the 
water through 7 miles of main into stand- 
pipes serving Shaler Township. As this 
water comes from the reservoir, it varies 
considerably from day to day in pH 
value. Since it is desired to maintain 
the water in an alkaline condition above 
7.0, the pH is raised from 6.6 to 7.4, by 
treating the water with sodium _hy- 
droxide, commonly known as _ caustic 
soda. in solution. This is introduced into 
the water by a small No. 1144 Type XA 
pump manufactured by the Northern 
Pump Co., of Minneapolis, Minn. The 
pump delivers the solution into the suc- 
tion side of the centrifugal pump from 
two small tanks in which the soda is dis- 
solved. The solution is pumped to the 


suction side of the centrifugal pump 
against 15 pounds pressure. 


THE CAUSTIC 
ITS 


SODA PUMP WITH 
VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR 
PULLEY 


Since the acidity of the water pumped 
from Pittsburgh varies, the amounts of 
sodium hydroxide must be correspond- 
ingly regulated. This is accomplished 
by means of a No. 20 Reeves Vari-Speed 
motor pulley made by the Reeves Pulley 
Co., Columbus, Ind., which varies the 
rate of flow of the sodium hydroxide so- 
lution from 0.06 grams per minute to 
0.18 grams per minute, operating the 
pump at speeds of from 300 to 900 rpm. 
The Reeves pulley is driven from a 1/3- 
hp, 1,750 rpm, constant speed motor and 
drives to'a 10-inch pulley on the pump. 

lhe installation: was made by F. B. 
Leopold Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., filtra- 
tion engineers. The entire unit is very 
compact and is well adapted to its pur- 
pose, 


Jeffrey ae New 
Sanitary Engineer 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has announeed the ap- 
Pointment of S. Leland Tolman to the 


engineering staff of its Sanitary Division. 
Mr. Tolman has had considerable experi- 
ence in this field, having served with the 
Sanitary Corps, U.S. A., after which he 
was associated with the Sanitary District 
of Chicago and with The J. N. Chester 
Engineers, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONTRA 


TUBE 


THE INFILCO TYPE CD RATE OF FLOW 
CONTROLLER 


A New Rate of Flow Controller 


A rate of flow controller designed for 
any water-works and industrial plant re- 
quirements or for the automatic mainte- 
nance of a uniform rate of flow of a 
fluid, is either desirable or necessary for 
the efficient operation of a plant. <A 
new controller has been designed by the 
International Filter Co., 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. The mainte- 
nance of a constant differential across 
the actuator diaphragm at equilibrium 
position, no matter at what rate the con- 
troller is set, is the operation principle 
from which the International Filter Co.’s 
Type CD rate of flow controller takes its 
name. This principle permits placing 
all the actual controlling elements inside 
the actuator casing and eliminates stuff- 
ing boxes, pivoted levers and movable 
counterweights from both the line of au- 
tomatic control and released power. 

The operating rates for the Infilco con- 
troller are changed simply by turning a 
knob and moving a pointer to the rate 


indicated on a calibrated rate setting 
dial. The controllers are provided with 


a reset to automatically close the control 
valve when flow through the line is shut 
off. Thus, when flow begins, the con- 
troller regulates “up to” rather than 
“down to” and the set rate, and the. nor- 
mal operating rate cannot be exceeded 
even momentarily while the shut-off 
valve is being opened. 

The Type CD wash-water controller is 
equipped with a patented automatic fea- 
ture that regulates the movement and 
position of the control valve when a 
wash-water valve is closed. The control 
gate or vanes are automatically brought 
to a point of closure somewhat under the 
normal open position and are held there 
by the operating mechanism and the 
valve stop until the wash-water valve is 
fully opened. This device automatically 


prevents waste as well as dangerous wash 
rates in filter plant operation. 

There is but one adjustment to make 
at any time after the installation of the 
CD controller, namely, adjustment for 
the zero or equilibrium position of the 
diaphragm and the control pilot. Posi- 
tive adjustment can be made with a 
wrench and a screw-driver by any one 
in a few minutes. Loss of head through 
the standard controllers is but a frac- 
tion of a foot at normal flow. These con- 
trollers are shipped completely assem- 
bled, and installation consists merely of 
setting the controller in the line and 
making pressure and waste connections 
to the control pilot. Copies of the 16- 
page illustrated Bulletin 67 describing 
the constant differential type rate of flow 


controllers may be secured direct from 
the International Filter Co. 
New Nuchar Branch Office 
in Columbus, Ohio 
The Industrial Chemical Sales Co.., 


Inc., 230 Park ‘Avenue, New York, manu- 
facturers of Nuchar activated carbons 
for the control of taste and odors in 
public water supplies, has opened a 
branch office at 370 West Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. Richard N. Statham, 
formerly Assistant Manager in the Chi- 
cago office, will be in charge. 


Frank T. Sheets Becomes 
Consulting Engineer of 
Portland Cement Association 
Frank T. Sheets, who until last Janu- 
ary was State Highway Engineer for 
Illinois and has*directed that state’s 11,- 
000-mile hard-road program, has been 
appointed Consulting Engineer of the 
Portland Cement Association, 33 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Mr. Sheets 
entered highway service in Illinois in 
1907 and served continuously until last 
January, except for time spent as a stu- 
dent in the University of Illinois. In 
1921 he was appointed Superintendent 
of Highways, and in 1924 he also became 
Chief Highway Engineer and thereafter 
served in a dual capacity. In 1924, he 
established what is believed to be an un- 
broken record in pavement construction, 
when 1,230 miles of concrete were laid. 


Howell Becomes Sales Manager 
for New Diesel Engine 

The American Diesel Engine Co., Oak- 
land, Calif., has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. H. Howell as sales and ad- 
vertising manager in charge of the mar- 
keting of a new diesel engine designed 
for use in trucks, as well as for marine 
and agricultural uses. Mr. Howell, since 
1926, has been with the general sales 
staff of the Caterpillar Tractor Co., pre- 
vious to that being assistant sales man- 
ager of that company’s western division. 
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| AN IDEAL MACHINE 
~—___! FOR COUNTY, CITY AND 
oe" BOROUGH WORK 


In connection with the work residential streets, alleys, etc., 
municipal engineers are doing and for concrete sewers. It can 
under the Public Works Pro- be fed by small trucks or by 
gram with their own forces, they wheelbarrows. While it is us- 
will find the Ransome 13-E ually equipped with full-length 
Paver an ideal machine. It is crawlers, it can be furnished on 
especially adapted for paving  rubber-tired wheels. 


Send for Bulletin 


Ransome Concrete Machinery Company 
Dunellen 1850—Service for 83 Years—1933 New Jersey 


“HVASS” 
SPREADERS 


Conquer Slippery 
Pavements 


Spread full width street or road at 
one time or any part thereof. 
—SPREAD— 
SAND, ASHES OR CINDERS 


Can be quickly attached or detached. 
Write for descriptive bulletin. 


CHAS. HVASS & CO., Inc. 508 East 19th Street, New York City 


FOUND Just think ...a mod- 


THE BEST 

HOTEL VALUE ern, new hotel, in the 
IN NEW YOR 

City. heart of New York— 


way, on. 45th 
makes Good Paving Better A seem end bathiter one, 
The “sandwich” joint which protects concrete paving $2.50; for two, $3.50. 


against expansion and contraction stresses. Proved by 20 


in and in all parts Ie 
principal ities inure immediate the PICCADILLY 
THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY STREET and BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Department E-1 Lockiand, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branches in Principal Cities WILLIAM MADLUNG, Mong. Dir. 


During September we hope you will remember to mention THe AMerican City 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


LOOK HERE 


(WITHOUT LEAVING CAB) 
10 SET BLADE AT CORRECT 
ANGLE FOR MAINTAINING 


tore 


HEME OF OPER 


ATING A GRADER 
WITH A TELL-TALE 


-TAL 


Grading Maintenance 
Made More Accurate 


\ new tell-tale signal which shows 
whenever the blade of a maintenance 


erader departs from the proper cutting 
position has been developed by the Aus- 


tin- Western Road Machinery Co., 400 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
This new Austin Grade-Ometer makes 


possible the setting of the blade to cut 
and constantly maintain a flat or slop- 
ing surface as easily as a motorist gov- 
erns the speed of his car. It is particu- 
larly adaptable for use on shoulder, sub- 
grade, oil-mix and retread work and for 
securing accurate grades when maintain- 
ing dirt or gravel roads. 

The principle on which the Austin 
Grade-Ometer operates is simple. In the 
cab there is a calibrated gage or indi- 
cator, equipped with a U-shaped glass 
tube: the tube is partly filled with a red, 
temperature-resisting fluid and only one- 
half of the tube is exposed to view. On 
the blade-supporting circle, a similar U- 
shaped arrangement is installed. Two 
small reservoirs filled with a tempera- 
ture-resisting fluid are connected to each 
other at the bottom by a small air-tight 
pipe. Both the indicator in the cab, and 
the reservoirs, mounted in the circle, are 
connected to each other by two air-filled 
pipes. When the circle and the blade 
are in level position, the indicator regis- 
ters zero. When the heel or toe of the 
blade is raised or lowered, the liquid 
flows from the bottom of one reservoir 
into the other, raising the column of air 
in one pipe line and lowering the column 
of air in the other. This unbalanced air 
condition is transmitted to the indicator, 
causing the liquid within the glass tube 
to rise or fall. The Grade-Ometer gage 
is calibrated on one side in degrees and 
on the other in inches per foot. 


Soil Conerete for Low-Cost 
Roads 

Perhaps most promising in the field of 
highway engineering is the development 
of improved low-cost roads involving 
stabilization of road-bed materials. Re- 
cent and marked advances in soil science 
not only reveal the causes of failure of 
our common naural soil roads, but give 
us new means to develop what can most 
aptly be termed “soil concrete.” Soil 
concrete is an intimate mixture of nat- 
ural soil in graded proportions to attain 
maximum density and stability. A high- 
way surface of balanced soil composi- 
tion sets up as an extremely tough and 
solid mat. Its texture is of such nature 
that it becomes a network of tiny pores 
which take up capillary moisture from 
the subgrade te keep it uniformly damp 
and compact. 


. 


SEPTEMBER, 


for 


Every one is familiar with the phenom- 
ena at Daytona Beach. where for a short 
period of each day the sand attains a 
tremendous degree of compaction or sta 
bility, permitting enormous racing cars 
to speed over them at tremendous speeds. 
This action is wholly due to the tight- 
ening of the moisture films about each 
grain of sand as the water-level lowers 
and gives the effect of tightly compress- 
ing the particles. The same principle 
makes it possible for controlled moisture 
to exert similar compacting effect on 
the tinier particles making up a stabil- 
ized soil mortar. Unfortunately, the ca- 
pillary pores are inadequate to supply the 
necessary soil moisture to furnish this 
film cohesion as fast as wind and sun 
will rob it from the soil. By the use of 
calcium chloride, however, which has a 
great affinity for water, the most favor- 
able moisture ratio can be built up and 
maintained. 

Calcium chloride when applied to a 
table road surface performs two impor- 
tant functions. It acts as a primer to at- 
tract moisture to fill the capillary pores. 
and also up a surface tension or 
vapor pressure, preventing the soil mois- 
ture from dissipating into the air. 

A consideration of the nature or make- 
up of a stable soil mat reveals its fur- 
ther analogy to concrete in that it must 
not be scraped or bladed except after 
rains when it is wet. nor would you at- 
tempt to trowel a mortar when it is dry 
or set-up. To scrape such a road is not 
only unnecessary, but harmful, in that 
it cuts off the surface moisture film and 
permits the soil pores to bleed out. As 
soon as the moisture bond is lost, the 
soil mass disintegrates under traffic, and 
the balance of soil fines so carefully pro- 
portioned is destroyed. Neither must any 
loose or floating surface stone be main- 
tained on the highway to grind under 
trafic and break up the surface texture 
seal. Calcium chloride has been used for 
many years in surface treatment of thou- 
sands of miles of traffic-bound roads. but 
the discoveries in soil stabilization have 
not only revealed the extremely impor- 
tant part it plays in developing moisture 
film cohesion and stability, but clearly 
point out the factors which, properly 
controlled, can add immeasurably to its 
value as a road-building material. 

The member producers of the Calcium 
Chloride Association 
are prepared to ren- 
der laboratory and 
technical service in 
the analysis of local 
soils, to determine 
their proper propor- 
tioning for maximum 
stability, and other- 


sets 


wise cooperate in 
the field to help 
highway officials to 
build soil concrete 
roads at low cost. 
The Calcium Chlo- 
ride Association, 
4200 Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, 
Mich., is composed 


of the Columbia Al- 
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Barberton, Ohio: The Dow Chemical Co : 


Midland, Mich.: The Michigan Alkali 
Co., 10 East 40th Street. New York: and 
the Solvay Corporation. 61 Broadway. 
New York. 


A New Machine for Bituminous 


Road-Mix Work 


A new and improved machine for bi 
tuminous road-mix work, known. as the 
\dams retread paver No. 2. has recently 
been announced by the J. D. Adams Co.. 
Indianapolis, Ind. This machine has a 
larger capacity than previous models and 
has a distinctly new feature in the steer- 
able rear truck. 

Equipped with three sets of mixing 
blades and a rear leveling blade, the ma 
chine mixes the aggregate four times in 
one trip. The accompanying illustration 
shows it mixing erushed stone and cut 
back asphalt. the 
bulked 3 inches deep. The aggregate re 
ceived two shots of bituminous material. 
A thorough mix was obtained after the 
first shot with three round trips of the 
paver, and after the second shot. only 
three round trips were necessary, in- 
cluding the finishing round. 

The paver has an independently con- 
trolled rear leveling blade controlled by 
the man at the rear and center of the 
machine. This blade may be set to 
spread the material to the exact width, 
depth and crown, and the finishing round 
leaves the material smooth and ready for 
rolling. The operator at the side of the 
machine and lowers the mixing 
blades and steers the rear: wheels, which 
pivot like automobile The pur- 
this steerable rear truck is to 
enable the operator to hold to a straight 
edge on the finishing round so that any 
off-line driving by the tractor operator is 
not reflected in the finished job. 

The machine is claimed to work equal- 
ly well in stone, gravel and slag and with 
any bituminous material. The quick mix 
which it is designed to accomplish not 
only speeds up work and lowers mixing 
costs but is particularly adaptable for 
work with bitumen. which sets up rapid- 
ly because the mixing is completed 
while the bitumen is still in its most 
liquid state. The machine will complete 


loose stone being 


raises 


wheels. 
pose of 


a mile of read per day. 


kali Corporation, 


THE ADAMS RETREAD PAVER NO. 2 
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CHEVROLET 
the 
the widest margin 

its history 


CHEVROLET, AMERICA’S NUMBER 1 CAR—47.992%* of all low-priced cars'sold 
NUMBER 2 CAR—26.74%;* 


NUMBER 3 CAR—19.21%* 


*Based on the latest retail registration figures from R. L. Polk & 
Company (all states for five full months). Since January first 
Chevrolet has sold in excess of 370,000 passenger cars and trucks. 


ALL OTHERS 6.06%" 


msy People have come to 
expect Chevrolet to lead 
the world in automobile sales. But this 
year, Chevrolet has done even more than 
that. According to the latest available 
figures, Chevrolet alone has sold almost as 


many cars this year as all the rest of the 
low-price field combined! 


When a car looms above its field like that, 
there can’t be any argument about it. Jt 
must be an all-round better buy. And 
that’s exactly what Chevrolet offers you. 
Fisher bodies, with the new ventilation 
system and the strongest and quietest body 
construction of the day—solid steel over a 
sturdy hardwood frame.* A valve-in-head 
six engine, unapproached for economy .. . 


Cushion-Balanced to blot out vibration 
... full of snap and vigor—altogether, the 
most efficient engine in the low-price field. 


Then there’s Syncro-Mesh with Silent 
Second, the Starterator, Simplified Free 
Wheeling, the Octane Selector, long, paral- 
lel-mounted springs—more advancements 
than we have space to describe. And 
Chevrolet prices are as low as $445. Don’t 
guess— buy from the leader. Get a car that 
has been proved sound and dependable by 
more owners than any other automobile 
you can buy. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. Special equipment extra. 
Low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. 

A General Motors Value. 


*Steel alone is not enough. 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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THE AUSTIN MOTOR SWEEPER AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, 


THE AMERICAN CITY for 


SEPTEMBER, 


1933, 


IN CHICAGO 


Sweeping the Streets of A 
Century of Progress Exposition 


Shortly after the opening of A Century 
of Progress Exposition in Chicago, it 
became apparent that means must be 
provided for cleaning the many miles of 
asphalt walks and drives daily, in order 
to keep them presentable. An Austin 
motor pick-up sweeper, made by the Aus- 
tin-Western Road Machinery Co., 400 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III, 
was put on the job about June 1 and has 
since been in daily operation. “Daily” 
is perhaps not quite the way to describe 
it, inasmuch as the sweeper starts work 
about midnight and has to finish before 
the gates open at 9 A.M. 

The machine travels about 15 miles 
each night and picks up an amazing col- 
lection of miscellaneous articles in addi- 
tion to the usual dust and dirt. This 
collection is not to be wondered at in 
view of the daily attendance, which is 
steadily increasing and is now 
averaging well over 100,000. 
This motor pick-up sweeper ef- 
fectively disposed of a problem 
which, at the start, was causing 
the officials of A Century of 
Progress Exposition considerable 
concern. 


Sectional Plate Pipe for 
Drainage 

Sectional Plates so fabricated 
that they may be readily assem- 
bled into various cross-sectional 
shapes such as ovals, circles and 
arches, and applicable to drain- 
age construction under many va- 
ried conditions, has been devel- 
oped by the Toncan Culvert 
Manufacturers Association, Re- 
public Building, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Toncan Sectional Plate is 
made of Toncan copper mo- 
lybdenum iron plate furnished in 
standard corrugated sections or 
plates in gages running from 


No. 7 to No. 1, and so designed that 
all plates of like dimensions are in- 
terchangeable during the erection proc- 
ess. They are punched along the longi- 
tudinal edges to receive 54-inch diameter 
bolts in the crest and valley of each cor- 
rugation, the holes being staggered in 
rows 2 inches apart. The corrugations 
are 6 inches from crest to crest and are 
11% inches deep. 

Each plate is corrugated, punched and 
curved before being galvanized by the 
hot dip method, where a coat of 3 to 5 
ounces of prime western spelter is ap- 
plied to each square foot of double ex- 
posed surface, a 3-ounce coating being 
guaranteed. 

The plates are furnished in nominal 
lengths of 5, 74% and 10 feet and when 
properly staggered permit the erection 
of continuous structures without con- 
tinuous circumferential or peripheral 
seams. Irrespective of gage number. or 
of the cross-sectional shape of the struc- 
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ture in which they are to be used, 
standard corrugated plates, when erected, 
lap a minimum of 484 inches in the 
longitudinal seams, and 4 inches in the 
staggered peripheral or circumferential 
seams, of a culvert. Because of this, 
heavier gage plates may be used in the 
bottom than in the remainder of a pipe 
if desired. 

All standard plates are of the same 
width, and when a plate is lapped along 
both longitudinal edges of adjoining 
plates it will form 47.12 inches of the 
circumference or perimeter of any struc- 
ture in which it is used. The galvanized 
bolts have a combination head and 
washer forged to fit the valley of a cor 
rugation, and the hex nut supplied is the 
regular °%-inch American standard. 
Bolts are furnished in two lengths, op- 
tional with respect to the gage of the 
plates, one being for two, the other for 
three thicknesses of metal. 

Tonean sectional pipe is shipped in a 
knocked-down condition. The plates are 
nested, and the bolts and nuts are packed 
in kegs or boxes plainly marked as to 
their contents. 


Proportioneers Move Office 
to Rhode Island 

Proportioneers, Inc., formerly of Chi- 
cago, Ill., has moved its main office to 8 
Codding Street, Providence, R. L., hav- 
ing been incorporated as a Rhode Island 
corporation, with Jeff Corydon as Presi- 
dent, R. P. Lowe, Vice-President, and H. 
Chafee,’ Treasurer. The Chicago office 
at 737 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., will continue to render service in the 
Mid-Western territory, with E. A. Good- 
now and C. A. Beckman in charge. 


Public Works Conference 

The Fourteenth Annual Conference of 
the International Association of Public 
Works Officials will be held at the Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis., on Septem- 
ber 21 to 23, 1933. A wide variety of 
topics will be discussed, including the 
planning of future public works and the 
Federal public works program. 


FINISHING A LENGTH OF 90-INCH DIAMETER TONCAN SECTIONAL 
PLATE PIPE 
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HOW Three Great Cities Found 
Street Lighting a Civic Necessity 


IRK EAST BOSTON) ::: 


was 
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J 
Gut~* 800 fn Bast tres) 


BOSTON’S EXPERIENCE 


Early this summer, Boston turned out 2400 of its street lights as an economy 
measure. Protests began to pour in. Business men, home owners, and house- 
wives objected to the curtailed lighting. Meetings were held, and formal pro- 


tests sent to the mayor and City Council. As a result, all of Boston’s street 


lights are again shining brightly. 


DETROIT’S EXPERIENCE 


Last year, Detroit reduced its street lighting by approximately one-third. At 
the end of ten months, night traffic fatalities had increased 23.3°% over those 
for the same period in the year before, although daytime traffic fatalities had 


decreased 22°). During the period of curtailment, street crimes and burglaries 
also increased. Merchants complained that the dim lighting gave the city 
a “depression” atmosphere. ‘The street lights were restored to full brilliance. 


SAN FRANCISCO'S EXPERIENCE 


The year before San Francisco’s Bay Shore Boulevard was adequately lighted, 
there were 50 day accidents and 93 night accidents. The year after it was 
adequately lighted, there were 49 day accidents, but only 54 night accidents 
—a decrease of 42 per cent, attributable to street lighting. 


Scientifically designed glassware is absolutely essential to obtain for your com- 
munity the greatest possible protection through its street lighting. Gleason-Tiebout 
glassware is designed to meet the specifications of General Electric street-lighting 
engineers. These engineers will gladly assist you in planning a comprehensive street- 


lighting program which will fulfill your needs intelligently and economically. 


GLEASON-TIEBOUT GLASS COMPANY 


99 COMMERCIAL STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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A Section of The American City 


and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 


Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 


Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 


The Illumination 


By DUDLEY M. DIGGS 


of Interburban Arteries 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


EAVILY traveled arteries outside 
city limits are fraught with haz- 


ards at night, not only for auto- 
mobilists, but also for drivers of all other 
vehicles, and for pedestrians. The safety 
of these highways by night as well as by 
day should be of great concern to state 
and county officials. 

The cities also are affected because 
rural highways are becoming one of the 
major means of transportation between 
cities. for carrying pleasure cars, busi- 
ness cars, busses and trucks; because 
rural highways are more and more be- 
coming the routes over which flows the 
trade between city and country; because, 
in many instances, cities are the largest 
taxpayers within the county, and there- 
fore deeply interested in the safety of the 
surrounding highways as well as the city 
All the hazards of the highway, 
such as curves, embankments, and 
ditches, are increased in the darkness of 
night. What this means in lives, in- 
juries, and dollars is of great importance. 
\ccident data are accurately maintained 
by many states. New York State con- 
servatively records only those accidents 
that cause death or injury. During the 
twelve months ending July 1, 1933, the 
New York State Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment made a survey of pedestrian acci- 
dents on the rural highways of the state. 
which shows the relation between acci- 
dents and the time of their occurrence. 


streets. 


Night and Day Traffic and Accidents 
Compared 


Three conditions affect traffic fatalities 

trafic, weather, and light. 

During the three winter months traffic 
is 30 per cent less than during the three 
summer months.* Night traffic in winter 
is an even smaller proportion of night 
summer trafic. Nothwithstanding the 
great reduction in night driving during 


* This is based directly on the New York State 
gasoline consumption, which is a very accurate 
gage of traffic. 


the winter months, the night fatal ac- 


cidents were more than twice as many 
as during the summer months. The day 
fatalities during the winter months 


showed exactly the opposite trend, prov- 
ing conclusively that the night-time in- 
crease in fatalities was due to inadequate 
illumination. Analyzing the survey data 
by months shows even more clearly the 
relation of darkness to the number of 
fatal accidents. 

In order to arrive at the relation be- 


tween fatal accidents and light condi- 
tions, it is necessary to eliminate traffic 
and weather conditions. This can be 
done by obtaining the percentage of 


night fatal accidents to total accidents, 
since weather and traffic affect both day 
and night accidents alike. It is then nec- 
essary to obtain the percentage of night 
hours to total hours. These two percen- 
tage figures can then be compared on an 
equitable basis in order to obtain the 
true relation between darkness and the 
number of fatalities. 
Per Cent 
Night (Includ- 
ing Dusk) 


Per 
Cent Night 
Fatalities of 


Month Hours of Total+ — Total 
December ..... aT 62 72.8 
January ... 61 84.3 
September ..... 18 52.3 
0) 61.7 


It will be noted from the table that the 
percentage of hours of darkness (includ- 
ing dusk) in November and January is 
the same, and the percentage of night 
accidents for these two months is 
identical. In October and February 
there is the same close ratio applying be- 
tween hours of darkness and night acci- 
dents. September and March show the 
same trend as the other months, with an 
even greater proportion of night acci- 
dents. 


also 


+ The figures on hours of darkness are based 
on data from the United States Weather Bureau 
at Albany. 


Accident Reduction by Better Lighting 
of Rural Highways 


Comparative data on the Schenectady- 
Troy and Schenectady-Albany highways, 
which lighted, 
cured through a study which covered a 


are now have been se 


period of four years—two years before 
the highway lighting was installed. and 
two years since. They show that: 

Day accidents have increased 13.1 
per cent: night accidents have decreased 
10.0 per cent. 
the 


the same over this period, the lighting 


Since read conditions remained 
must have been an important element in 
the 

night 
accidents showed an increase. 


reduction of 
the day 


proportionate 
inasmuch 


great 
accidents, as 
The percentage decrease in night acci- 
dents for these Schenectady highways so 
Bay 
across 
local 


ap- 


closely parallels the case of the 
Shore Boulevard, San 
the continent and under 
conditions. that it 
proaching a fundamental. 

Inasmuch as the rural highway acci- 


Francisco, 
varying 
are 


indicates we 


dents have been increasing at a more 
rapid rate than the city accidents. we 
will examine the over-all figures. The 


New York State statistics are available 
and will serve as an example: 


Year 1927 
Davy accidents 41.502 
Night accidents 29,724 
Day fatal accidents 1,159 
Night fatal accidents 918 
Year 1932 
Day accidents ; 49,712 
Night accidents ee 38,473 
Day fatal accidents . 1,262 
Night fatal accidents 1,381 


This shows an increase in day fatal 
accidents of approximately 11 per cent, 
whereas the increase in night fatal acci- 
dents is over 50 per cent. 

It is estimated by the National Safety 
Council that at centt of 
night accidents are due to insufficient or 


least 35 per 


t This is the lowest figure of the three most 


authoritative surveys 
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Travelers Insurance 


The 


Company conducted a survey 


° 


in 46 large cities showing 
that between 5 and 8 p.m. 
twice as many accidents oc- 
cur in October, November, 


° 


and December as during 
preceding summer months. 


° 


Number of fatalities-5 p.m. to 8 p.m. 


May June July Aug. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 


PREPARE FOR 


THE ACCIDENT MONTHS 
street lighting NOW 


— mprove your 


IMMED street lights, broken globes and burned-out lamps 
take their heaviest toll of traffic accidents in the fall and 
winter months ... when night falls early and traffic increases. 


Statistics show that in normal years twice as many evening 
accidents occur during October, November and December as 
F during preceding summer months. Because of present curtail- 
ments of already inadequate street lighting, accident totals will 

) probably reach even higher peaks this fall and winter. 


Adequate street lighting is your most effective means of com- 
batting this annual accident peak. 


| Make a careful survey of your street lighting system now. 
| Dust-proof Luxsolite Pendant. Restore all lights that budget curtailments may have forced you 


to eliminate, and replace all broken globes and burned-out lamps. 
You'll find that effective street lighting pays for itself in reduced 


accidents, crime prevention, enhanced property values and in- 
creased business. 


Westinghouse is the only manufacturer who supplies a com- 
plete line of street lighting equipment. Whether you are installing 
a new lighting system or repairing the old, you'll find it most 
satisfactory to get all of your equipment from one reliable source. 


_. Westinghouse 


Paragon street lighting Luminaire. Quality workmanship guarantees every Westinghouse product 


When you write fur that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City. 
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Nearly one-half 


per illumination. 


in 

of these night accidents occur on the 
rural highways. On the basis of col- 
lected statistics, each automobile acci- 


dent results in an average economic loss 
of approximately $3,000. Night acci- 
dents would be well above the average, 
<> that we would be most conservative 
in using this figure. The total economic 
Joss can readily be calculated. The fol- 
lowing gives this loss for New York 
State during the year 1932. 


\ecidents which occurred after dark 38,473 
Number of accidents after dark on 

highways, due to inadequate and in- 

sufficient illumination (estimated).. 6,730 


Total economic loss, state of New 
York, for the year 1932, due to acci- 
dents caused by inadequate and im- 
proper illumination of highways. . .$20,190,000 


Other Advantages of Highway Lighting 

1. Highway lighting minimizes head- 
light glare, making it possible to drive 
with lowered or depressed beams; re- 
yeals the presence of pedestrians and 
other objects in the vehicle’s path; illum- 
inates the sides of the road, and in other 
ways greatly increases safety. 

2. It shows holes and obstacles in the 
roadway which otherwise are at least 
partially obscured and noticed only as 
shadows on irregular road surfaces; in 
light well directed from above, these 
irregularities are shown in their correct 
perspective. 

3. It gives additional comfort in night 
driving, which also makes for quicker 
physical reaction. 

4. Highway lighting spreads traffic 
more equally over the 24 hours. There 
is an incentive to do more trucking at 
night; repairs can be made more easily, 
tires changed, etc. Night speeds can be 
safely increased; commercial and sales- 
men’s automobiles can use the road more 
at night; often saving a few hours may 
mean an entire day in delivering and un- 
loading merchandise. 

Some Recent Installations 


One of the most notable of the recent 
highway lighting installations in New 
Jersey is that of Route No. 25 between 
Jersey City and Newark, consisting of 
6,000-lumen lamps mounted at a height 
of 23 feet and spaced approximately 150 
feet apart in a staggered arrangement. 
This has already led to several other in- 
stallations in the state, including Morris- 
town and Asbury Park. A state-wide sur- 
vey has been started with the idea of 
decreasing night accidents at intersec- 
tions by means of highway lighting. 

In New York State many recent in- 
stallations have been made, including the 
Grand Centra} Parkway from Flushing, 
L. L, to Jones Beach. This entire dis- 
tance is lighted by 775 ornamental lum- 
inaires equipped with B-symmetric re- 
fractors, and 300-watt lamps. The Sun- 
rise Highway on Long Island, near Rock- 
ville Centre, has also been illuminated 
with 6,000- and 10,000-lumen lamps 
mounted in ornamental Novalux lumin- 
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aires. Schenectady County has installed 
more than 30 miles of highway lighting 
in the past few years. This lighting, 
which has gradually grown from a 1- 
mile test strip, consists of lamps mounted 
at a height of 23 feet and spaced 250 feet 
apart in a staggered arrangement. 

The Lynn Shore Drive in Massachu- 
setts, as well as Fairfield Avenue, ap- 
proaching Bridgeport, Conn., and a part 
of the Post Road running from New 
York to Boston, are recent installations. 

In the vicinity of Detroit alone there 
are installed over 200 miles of highway 
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lighting, using 6,000-lumen lamps. Early 
in 1933 the new causeway leading into 
Muskegon, Mich., was illuminated with 
6,000-lumen lamps. 

There are many typical installations 
on the West Coast. 

The rapid increase of the fatalities dur- 
ing the hours of darkness and the de- 
crease of these fatalities with adequate 
illumination more than justifies the 
lighting of our main arterial highways. 


EpiroriaL Nort supplements the article 
on “Adequate Street Illumination Decreases 
Crime and Accidents,” by the same author, to 
appear in The Municipal Index for 1933 


Increased Street Hlumination Secured 
by the City of St. Paul 


By CHARLES PATTERSON 


HE city of St. Paul, Minn., has ap- 
T proximately 10,000 electric light 

units and and operates its 
street-lighting system. The attention of 
the city officials was called to the in- 
creased illumination afforded to city 
streets by the use of the Welsbach- 
Silvray processed lamp in re-directing to 
the street the useless rays emitted from 
the lamp to the upper zones, and street 
tests were made to determine the amount 
of added light and the longevity of the 
lamp. It was found that the illumination 


owns 


of the surface to be lighted was increased 
from 50 to 75 per cent, and the life of 
the lamp was not impaired by the proc- 
City 


essing. The Council _ therefore 


adopted the lamp as a measure of ef- 
ficiency and economy and awarded a con- 
tract for the maintenance of its street- 
lighting system with this equipment to 
the American Development Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Welsbach Street Illuminat- 
ing Co., and an associate company of 
the Welsbach Street Lighting Co. of 
America, which, after exhaustive labora- 
tory and street tests, had developed the 
processed lamp. 

Among the other large municipalities 
that are using this means of increasing 
street illumination is Norristown, Pa., a 
community of 40,000, which is the larg- 
est borough government in the United 
States. 


ST. PAUL HAS EFFECTIVE STREET ILLUMINATION FROM THE 
LIGHTING UNITS SHOWN IN THIS DAYTIME VIEW 
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GENERAL ILLUMINATION ENGINEERING co. GE A BE ER JOB 
Cincinnati, Ohio - + - + Carew. Tower LESS CO 
l/, “Street Lighting can be cheap A ST be 
WA and poor, or cheap and good.” 4 
— Poor street lighting is costly at any price. With MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 4 
MS, However, street lighting can be economic- ASPHALT HEATERS ~ = 
al, and yet give maximum effectiveness. f f +. 
In the 1933 Municipal Index, you will find oO $ a TOOL & SURFACE HEATERS ‘3 
the story, briefly told, of the unique serv- J WEED BURNERS ‘2 
ice this organization provides to assure ae 
good, economical lighting. Our brochure WRITE US TRAILER TOOL BOXES FOR - 
"A New Measure for Lighting’ will help FOR BULLETINS SERVICE DEPARTMENTS Bi 
to solve your lighting problems. It is yours + 
for the asking. Write General Illumina- . 
tion Engineering Company, Cincinnati. MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. 4 
- LIGHTING EXPERTS SELLING NOTHING BUT SERVICE Frankfort New York 
Manufacturers’ Agents: 
M to represent on an exclusive territorial basis, an es- 
Sy will help you to tablished company offering the most esate ax 
e of traffic devices available. These include plain and 3 
markers, electric flashers, electric Stop and Go sig- 
Beautify Your City and controls, and other items. The 
—Make Permanent Im- must have had experience in calling on cities and if 
counties in Kansas, Nebraska, Texas, Oklahome d he 
—Control Traffic petition with quality merchandise and with profit to ¥ 
you. 
Write for 1933 Catalog Address Box 179, care of ig 
THE AMERICAN CITY : 
LYLE SIGNS, INC. 470 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. ; 
MINNEAPOLIS 
, Cleveland ADMIRAL 
When next you 
visit Cleveland 
| come to the New 


Carter Hotel. A 
warm welcome 
awaits you— 
prompt, courte- 
ous service and 
delicious food at 
reasonable prices. 
Six hundred large, 
comfortable out- 
side rooms each 
with private bath 
and circulating 
ice water. Excep- 

tional facilities for 
leading department stores, theatres, sales meetings. 
banks and transportation terminals. P ersona 1 i ze d 
Room Rates Begin at $2.50 management. 


ce CARTER HOTEL 


PROSPECT NEAR EAST NINTH 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOLSOM B. TAYLOR, Managing Director 


A beautiful modern fireproof hotel 
offering accommodations of the 
highest type — 350 rooms with bath. 
Golf - - - Tennis - - - Boating 
Surf Bathing directly from Hotel. 
Outdoor Sea Water Swimming Pool. 
Ernie Vallee's Orchestra 
Rates $5. up, per day, American Plan. 
Open until Oct. 1, 1933. 
Bernhard Lundberg, Managing Director 


Mention Tur American City—it helps. 
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President Roosevelt to the 
Mayors of America 


“We are at the point now where the states 
and municipalities interested in public works 
prejects should come forward quickly with 
proposals which will give immediate work to 
their unemployed. We want to cooperate to 
the fullest possible extent, and I assure you 
that after your projects have been passed 
upon by the state advisory boards they will be 
acted upon in Washington with a minimum 
of delay. We will match speed with you. 
The money is available and we want to put 
men to work.” 


—From a telegram to the United States Conference of Mayors, 
September 22, 1933. 


Secretary Ickes to the 


Mayors of America 


“It is now largely in the hands of the 
mayors of our cities to determine whether the 
Public Works Program will fully serve its 
purpose in aiding in the economic recovery 
of the country. Our National Treasury is 
waiting to be drawn upon for hundreds of 
millions of dollars for useful public works. 
... We ean give you money; we can help you 
decide what project to undertake; we can as- 
sist you with your plans and your specifica- 
tions and the letting of your contracts; we 
ean aid you in supervising your work; we can 
meet the charges of the contractors when they 
fall due; we can even encourage you to speed 
up your projects. But we cannot do more 
than this. We cannot decide for you whether 
you want public works. We cannot make you 
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borrow money from us on favorable terms. 
We cannot force you to move any faster than 
you are willing to move.” 


—From an address at the United States Conference of Mayors, 
at Chicago, September 253 (See page 5 of this issue.) 


The Mayors of America to the 
Public Works Administration 


“The United States Conference of Mayors 
are in full accord with the policy of providing 
every safeguard to prevent waste, inefficiency 
or corruption in connection with the expen- 
diture by the Federal Government of $3,300,- 
000,000 and an amount twice as great by the 
cities and towns of the nation. We are fear- 
ful that, in our anxiety to prevent the evils 
which have been ever present in connection 
with the expenditure of public money, the sys- 
tem of checks and balances and safeguards 
devised is so intricate and involved, or, in 
other words, so enmeshed in red tape, as to 
defeat the very purpose for which the NRA 
was created, namely, to end unemployment 
in America.” 


—From a resolution adopted at the above-mentioned con- 
vention. 


The Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works has responded by announcing 
(September 25 ) that loans and grants to mu- 
nicipalities will be expedited by employment 
of double shifts for both day and night work 
at the Washington headquarters. 

Will the mayors also respond by speeding 
up the submission of new applications for 
sound, well-planned public works projects, 
whose prompt construction would reduce un- 
employment and add to the permanent assets 
of the cities and villages of America? 


For activities and rulings of the Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, 
see pages 5, 11, 45, 46, 48, 58, and 65 of this issue. 
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